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AMERICAN BUOK COMPANY 


INCORPORATED. 


BIRDSEYE BLAKEMAN, PRESIDENT. 
ALFRED C. BARNES, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
HARRY T. AMBROSE, TREASURER. 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, SrcrETARY. 
DIRECT »RS: 
GALEB 8. BRAGG, CHAIRMAN. 
WM. H. APPLETON. WM. W. APPLETON. 
DANIEL APPLETON. ALFRED C. BARNES. 
CHAS. J. BARNES. HENRY B. BARNES. 
BIRDSEYE BLAKEMAN. GEO. R. CATHCART. 
A. H. HINKLE. DAVID B. IVISON. 
HENRY H. VAIL. 


THE AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY is an ingorporated stock company, 
whose sole and exclusive business is the manufacture and sale of School and 
College Text Books, Maps and Charts. Its principal places of business are in 
New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 

The American Book Company is not a trust, or trustee, for other par- 
ties, but is the absolute owner of all its publications, responsible 
only to its authors and to the public. The company, therefore, takes great 
pleasure in announcing to the public, to school officers, teachers, and pur- 
chasers of school books, that it has taken steps toward a reduction in the 
cost of school books to the consumer: 

First.—The wholesale prices formerly published by the American Book 
Company and its predecessors from this date will be the mailing prices 
of its books. 

Second.—The company proposes to make such discounts from its published 
prices as shall enable any dealer in the United States to sell its books at 
this mailing price. 

Third.—The company will send any book on its list to any address in the 
United States, free of charge for postage or express on receipt of its 
published price, thus placing it in the hands of the consumer, even in the 
remotest and smallest village in the country, an effective safeguard against 
extravagant charges and profits on the part of local dealers or transporta- 
tion companies. 

Fourth.—The company will contract directly with Boards of 
| Education in any part of the country to supply text books for a term 
of years at net contract prices, which are 20 per cent. less than 
list prices, and will give guaranty that if at any future time the company’s 
prices shall be reduced, a corresponding reduction shall be made in all exist- 
ing contract prices. 

The American Book Company will employ its combined capital, labor and 
experience to sustain the high reputation of the books now on its list and to 
produce new ones of the highest quality at the least cost, and it will offer all 
its publications at the lowest price at which similar publications can be 
bought in any country. 

New York, Cincinnati, CHICAGO, 
June 20, 1890. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
"4 ) SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. : 
+7 Fe FIHE WRITE, Hee. 200,604, one Ladiee, 170. Wor GENERAL WRITING, wos. 404, 839, 
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ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNI- 
VERSITY, 


For the special preparation of teachers. The full 
Course of Study requires three years. Tuition free 
to those who pledge themselves to teach in the 
State; to others, $30 per year. High-School De- 
artment offerg the best thie = ys for preparing 
or college or for business on $30 per year. 
Grammar-School “sg pews id furnishes excellent 
facilities for obtaining a ractical education. 
Tuition $25 per year. Sept. 9, 1889. 
For particulars, address 


EDWIN C. HEWETT, President, Normal, Ill. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 


‘COLUMBIA, MO. 
The Academic. rh ea a Normal Engineer- 
ing, Medical, Military © cl 


Open Tusweny, Sept. 10. 

Wide range of elective studies. Seventy Profes- 

= es patene®- oe. Bee. admitte mot Bn 
on (except in W. Eaginogs ng 

Commercial Schools) FREE eal atran fee, $10, 

Contingent fee, $5 per tom” 

LAW SCHOOL opens Oct, |. 


Its Diploma admits ey all the Courts of the State 
without examination 


MINING SCHOOL at Rolla, opens 
Sept. 15. 


Entrance Pimtemes at Columbia, September 
5, 6, 7 and9, For Catalogues address 
Jd. W. MOnsER, Librarian, Columbia, Mo. 
M, M. FISHER, 
9-22-1y Chairman of Faculty. 


ESTEY on 


STANDS ALONE as 
the Leading Organ of 
the World. For de- 
ightiul quality, pu- 
rity and exquisite 
sweetness of tone, 
varievy of effects and 
great durability, it 

HAS NO EQUAL. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


* Manufacturers and Dealers, 
916-and 918 Olive 8t., Bt. Louis, Mo. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL EXCHANGE. 


(An Association of Practical Educators.) 
ATLANTA, GA.» BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
FELIX CAMP, A. M., MANAGER. 
No charge for registering ap licants. Com- 
petent teachers nominated to suitable positions, 
and pegsoaal Fem geeraben tegerare ths ir elec- 
tion. Write o charge. to em- 
ployers. 1-23 


TEACHERS “tetas Sinise ms 
TEACHERS 


a 
History, Physiology, Geography and 
Civil Government, 
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READ. 
The very best results are secured. by. the use 
of our Outline Books. 
Send for them at once. 
U.S. History Outlined, paper, l5cts. i ees +5 
Physiology Outlined, paper, is =: cloth.. .25 
phy Outlined, paper, 15 cts. ; cloth.. 25 


Civil Government Outlined 10 


Pupil’s Monthly Record Cards, sample free. 
— Normal eoaat acetone 
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Washington University, 


8ST. LOUIS, MO. 
I. Undergraduate Department— 


College and Polytechnic School 


Il. SCHOOL OF BOTANY. 

Ill, SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 

Iv. LAW SCHOOL. 

Vv. SMITH ACADEMY. 

VI. MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 
- VWItl. MARY INSTITUTE. 


For Catalogues and all details, apply to 


GEO. M. BARTLETT, Seo’y, 
1704 Washington Ave. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


OF YALE COLLEGE. 


*Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Agelied, ia 
Civil and ny a me in Agri culture, 
Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geology, in 
Lg with special reference to preparation 
edical Course, and in General Scientific 
Studies, with English, French, and Germ 
Politacal Economy, History, etc. 


For programme, address Prof. Gzo. J. Brus: 
offer peckresion New Haven, Conn. ¥ j ou” 


The National Economist, 


The only Weekly Journal in Amer- 
ica devoted to 


Social, Financial and Political Economy 


One of the Greatest Educators of 
the Age. 


4@NO STUDENT CAN AFFORD TO BE 
WITHOUT IT. 
Among its Contributors are the names of some of 
the most talented men of the day. 

Itis running a Series of articles on Railwa: 
Z F. Hudson, author of ‘‘Railways and the 

-’? Also a very interesting series of Histort 

History and 
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Seg its Lessons 

~~? d Govern- 

comeel teacher in the land . 


It is the National a of the FARMERS' AL- 
LIANCE, WHE D FARMERS’ UNION. 


It is offered at the extremely 
low price of One Dollar peryear. 


National Economist,Washington, D.C. 


11-22-lyr 


ST-—|-JOSEPH' S-|-JOURNAL. 


Devoted to the interests of Schools. 
Published by the Pupils of St. Joseph’s 
“—— Send 10 cts. for a Sample 

y 
ST. —— PS SOU RM AD, 
. Louis, Mo. 


ONLY 50 “CENTS 


For twelve months’ subscription to the 


Southern Teacher, 


‘ ie oes 20 page monthly journal devoted 
interests ihe Public Schoois of the 
South, If you are interested in stupties. » send 








us your subscription; if not, —_ it and be- 
come interested. Sample copy free 
WE FURNISH 
Teachers’ Monthly Report Cards 
Zo peneste io sy i a per 100 
and wil Ina te . £ mn of your pat:ons 
use these cards. Free. 5 





The RORMAL ‘BOOK CONCERN, 
Ladoga, Indiana. 
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Bounding Billows ox rez sxa,/PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY MERWIN’S 


ur presence. ake your leisure ce ” Mate cS 
tr Ml sag by taking along our entertaining Music. ing and Artists’ M riais 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Flute or Violin, call or send for lis 


Sars aera ay wecrcan (IMPROVED PATENT GOTHIG DESK, 


Prang’s 
Haynes & Co., 33 Court Street, Boston.) Text B Ks { Art ki ti 
OPERATIC PIANO COLLECTION. The 00 0 ltd OD. 
used in the cities 


(If you have no Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo 
for lists of 


best of the music of 19 Operas. Price, $1.00. 
Arr. for Piano. 


YOUNG PLAYERS’ POPULAR COLLEC- 


TION. st very easy and very good pieces. 
Price, $1.00. 


SABBATH-DAY MUSIC. For Piano. 38 
beautiful Melodies, finely arranged. Price, $1.00.] PRANG’S DRAWING MODELS, 
VoL. 2 of Miss Eleanor W. Everest’s ALBUM U 1 
on eet Miss Eleanor W. Everest's ALBUM | PRANGQ’S SCHOOL PENCILS, 


authors. Price, $1.00. PRANG’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
COLLEGE SONGS. New, enlarged edition. is called to PRANG’S 

82 jolly Songs. 200,009so0ld. Price, so cents. which have been spec- 
OLD FAMILIAR DANCES. For the Piano, | fall the teaching of Drawing in 

100 of them. Easy, and as merry as they can be. ary Schools . 

50 cents. 


FOR MUSIC FESTIVALS. 
THE ATLAS. By Carl Zerrahn. 29 splendid 
Choruses. Sacred and Secular. Most of them 
quite new. $1.00. 


Any book mailed for retail price. < 
= are placed upon the market at the lowest 


and are rapidly being introduced 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. of cities. 
C. H. Ditsox & Co., 87 Broadway, New York.| The Prang Educational Co., 


SCHOOL OF | Most thorough training for 7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


ice, bod d ind. 
EXPRESSION. | Ste Cctbest™symmind: | Western Agency, 7 Wabash Aveaue, 
at Newport, July 6. irculars free, 8. 8. Cur- Ohicago, Ill. 


deer 5 sy eile atea tate Veldonel OUR HOME ENDORSEMENTS. 
J. B. MERWNI, 1104 Pine Street, St. Louis: 
’ DEAR Sre: It gives me pleasure to state that the Desks and Seats which 
you put into the school-rooms of this city, after a thorough trial of more than 
‘ ‘s . % Twenty Years, give entire satisfaction. Nota single Patent Gothic Desk 
has been broken. 


| ! 3 h | mM ~ THE IMPROVED PATENT GOTHIC DESK, 
aPge © OO a p WT CURVED POLDUSG AT. SEAT. oe. which zee Bepeebed 
i cols, are not only SUBSTANTIAL and BEAUTIFUL, ir 
SS eee ae ili litte = secular construction secure perfect ease and comfort to the saat, a 
the same time they encourage that upright position 80 necessary to the 
Pofiti eal Maps. health and proper physical development of the young. 


























Each Map, 50x42 Inches. Colored and Mounted on Cloth and Common Rollers. These considerations commend THIS DESK ¢o all who contemplate seat- 
ing School-Houses. 


VARNISHED OR UNVARNISHED. PRICE PER MAP, $5.00. Respectfully yours, 
(WITH NAMES.) 


WM. T. HARRIS, 
United States, Canada ahd Mexico, Scotland, frica, 
Eastern and Western Hemisphere. Ireland 


“one map) a rome fs Superintendent of Public Schools, St, Louis, Mo. 
World, Mercator’s Projection. France. 


erica. 
Eastern Hemisphere. Italy. Cc Address 
Western Hemisphere. Ameri 


mrope. Ce E 6 i ), B. Merwin School Supply CO., 
— and Wales. > 
British North America. — eA ry DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


Gutfine, or Pest Maps. N. 120 PINE ST. ccvpbvessciien 5 


( unterreaco.) 


Ustom ih he Map o oe Geoape, owag he Ona River, Moanin, Towns PORTABLE BLACKBOARDS. . 


= aeican PRICE, ON ROLLERS, VARNISHED OR a, ee $5,00, FOR DAY SCHOOLS, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, &C. 
Se ggg Made of Slated Paper or Slated Cloth, Mounted on Rollers, 





Ireland. 
World, Mercator. — Isles. 
sia. ° 
India. Classical of Countries bor- 
otland. Africa. dering on the Mediterranean. With a Perfect Black Slate Surface, 
us 


6 Pad sical an d Scriptura? Mapa MADE WITH HOLBROOK’S LIQUID SLATING, 


The Blackboard has now become an indispensable article, not only to 
School Teachers and Sabbath School Superintendents, but also to all classes 
of instructors, including mothers at home, lecturers and professors, and it is 
SIZE, SOX42 INCHES, PRICE, PER MAP, $6.00. VARNISHED OR UNVARNISHED, admitted by all that in no way can impressions upon the mewory of the 
Orbis Veteribus Notus. Orbis Romanus. Outline Map of Countries borderiug children be made so lasting, as by means of illustration upon the Biack board. 
"Grecia Antiqu “Travels ot St Paul, "Canaan and Palestine Superintendents of Sabbath Schools will find these Blackboards peculiarly 

a The Exodus. Bible Countries, adapted to their wants as the illustrations may be drawn at leisure durin 


: the week, and the board then rolled up and carried in the hand to the school. 
Physica? Mape. 


whe: SIZES AND PRICES. 


SIZE, 60X42 INCHES. PRICE, PER MAP, $6.00. VARNISHE®S OR UNVARNISHED. ; ages, Set Cloth , Slated | Cloth, Slated 
World in Hemispheres, Europe. Asia. Africa, America. England. One Side. 


(WITH NAMES.) 





on 
Both Sides. 








Any Map in the Series mounted on a Spring Roller in a four-ply birch veneer case, $6.54. 
SIXTY-TWO Maps in the above series UNIFORM IN SIZE. 


On account of the great demand they are constantly at press, and no maps are printed without 
being THOROUGHLY REVISED. 8 50 i i 
Address, with stamp for reply, Music lines on any size $1.00 extra. Extra sizes to order at proportionate 


eee OoL SUPPLY CO., Nos. 1, 2.and 8 may be sent by mail at an additional cost of from 30 cents : 
1120 PINE STREET, st. Lovis MO to 50 cents for postage and registration. 
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THE movement for the extension and 
enlargement of the Common Schools 
cannot be hindered, nor dishonored 
long by delay. It is the hope and the 
safety of this great people. Our teach- 
ers are its vanguard and its herald. 

a 

By the use of our ‘Aids to 
School Discipline ”’ teachers soon 
double the attendance of pupils. 
These Aids interest pupils and 
parents alike, in the work done in the 
school-room—they prevent tardiness 
and absence. 

Those who have used them and 
so thoroughly tested them, say that 
they not only discipline the school, 
but so far have more than doubled 
the attendance. 

Address, with stamp, for samples 
and circulars, The J. B. Merwin 
School Supply Co., 1120 Pine St., 





7|And National Educator. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 9, 1890. 














J. B. MERWIN ........000000 Managing Editor 
JERIAH BONHAM, 
PROF. J. BALDWIN, Enero 
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WE have seen the compensation of 
our teachers nearly doubled in all the 
States where this JouRNAL circulates, 
and the length of the school terms 
materially increased ; though they are 
yet too short. 

One of our liberal contemporaries, 
in speaking of its direct money value 
to the teachers, said: 

“They have wisely and zealously 
aided it until one hundred and fifty 
thousand copies were put into circula- 
tion. At the close of the year the re- 
port of the Superintendent of Public 
Instructions for Missouri showed an 
average éncrease of teachers’ wages of 
$19.62. Of course, it was not claimed 
that all credit was due this JoURNAL 
out that it was an active and prompt 
factor in securing this desired result, 
no intelligent person will deny.” 

FS ig A ad EEE ea 

A LARGE number of teacher’s insti- 
tutes will be held during the next 60 
days. 

Our teachers seem determined to 
prepare themselves for the larger 
duties and the greater responsibilities 
devolving upon them, as the school 
system grows in its demands and in 
its power. 

We beg of the conductors, to be 
lenient this hot weather, and let the 
girls, and the boys, spend consider- 
able time in the shade. Make the 
sessions short, interesting and in- 
structive. By all means have some 
good music for the evening lectures 
and the other public exercises. 

The county institute is of great im- 
portance in starting the teachers upon 





Bt. Louis, Mo. 


a line of study outside of, and beyond 





the text books. They get enough of 
that in the daily drill in the school 
room. Let us give them something 
better in the general exercises at the 
institutes which are held. 


THESE teachers are the democrats 


of thought which will ripen into dem- 
ocrats of action. 








INTELLIGENCE is full of democracy. 





By all means have your books and 
other packages sent by mail regis- 
tered. 





THE safety of the people—is the su- 
preme law. No parent has the right 
to say that his child shall remain ig- 
norant. 

He has no right to breed fire brands 
and death to the society of which he 
isa part and to which he owes every- 
thing himself,”’ 


es 
we 


Pror. J. M. WHITE, President of the 
Southeast Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, has a fine program of the 
exercises of the occasion. Write him 
for full particulars, af Farmington. 
The meeting promises to be both large 
and interesting. 


Goop music, good speaking, good 
cheer and enthusiasm, all help to cre- 
ate public sentiment. These points 
should not be over-looked in arrang- 
ing tor institutes this summer. 











Our teachers will find it profitable 
to utilize the local papers to work up 
an interest in theinstitutes to beheld. 
They create an evergrowing, intelli- 
gent constituency for the local papers 
in all the States, and thus render an 
equivalent many times over for any 
help given them. 


as. 
7¢ 


Ir MIGHT be safe for us—perhaps— 
at this distance from Mountain Grove, 
Mo., to suggest that Prof. W. H. 
Lynch, from his large experience as 
an educator and an organizer, he 
would make a first-class State Super- 
intendent of Public Schools. ~ 





MOUNTAIN GROVE, Mo., will either 
have to suppress Prof. W. A. Lynch 
and the Mountain Grove Academy or 
else it will have to build more houses 
and larger ones, more churches and 
larger ones, more stores and larger 
ones, more public halls and larger 
ones, and a larger railroad depot. 

Real estate is advancing in price 
rapidly, not only in the city, but the 
fine farming lands adjacent to the city, 
are growing in value. The beautiful 
homes, rose-covered and vine-clad are 
owned by the peopie—the solid brick- 
block stores are owned by the occu- 
pants—the beautiful bank building, 
conveniently and elaborately fur- 
nished with a good working capital 
is owned and managed by residents of 
Mountain Grove. 

All the solid, splendidly eqipped 
trains of the Kansas City, Springfield 
and Memphis R. R. Co., stop at Moun- 
tain Grove. 

Mountain Grove, too, furnishes its 
own well-trained and well-drilled 
brass band, to meet their friends early 


and late. We ask with Shakespeare : 
** What harmony is this, 
My good friends, hark! 
Marvelous sweet music.’’ 


No one thing demonstrates the 
growth of public sentiment in favor ot 
good schools more than the building 
of fine school-houses. The Tipton 
Times, of Missouri, states that the 
bonds to build the school-house of 
Tipton were taken by a local banking 
institution at a premium of more than 
24 per cent. This bid shows not only 
confidence in the management of the 
School Board, but in the public senti- 
ment which enables the Board to build 
so fine a school-house in this thriving 
city. It will meet a growing demand 
of the constantly increasing school 
population. 

Great credit is due Prof. Clark for 
the good work he has done the past 
year, and we are glad to know that his 
services have been retained for an 
other year. 








Our teachers do “more of what is 
good thn what is beautiful—but th 
beauty and the strength both com : 





by virtue of their work. 
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“Print it,” says Carlyle, “and all 
learners far and wide, for a trifle had 
it, each at his own fireside—more ef- 
fectually to learn it.” 

Yes, when our teachers circulate the 
printed page a great thought can be 
read and re-read until all acquire it. 


ievaptiincetpiils igiiiaatasetiliaiiis 

All that a high school—a college— 
a university can do for us is but what 
our first school began doing—teach us 
to read. 


Way not great minds in humanity, 
as well as great trees in the forests, as 
well as great peaks at the horizon. 
Whoever reads enough becomes great. 





By reading, one penetrates into the 
impenetrable and goes up into the 
region of the boundless—in virtue, in 
conscience and industry. It is igno- 
rance which limits, binds and belittles 
men in thought and in action. 





THESE master souls —these guiding, 
inspiring intelligences—whence come 
they but from reading and more read- 
ing. 


By reading, the insufficiency of the 
one gets the excess of the other— 
the strength, the knowledge, the 
virtue of the other. Our teachers be- 
gin to fully realize this. Our teachers 
are reading—pupils are reading—the 
peope are reading. This is the most 
hopeful, the most auspicious sign of 
these times. By reading the inferior 
is made superior. We lack the supe- 
rior too much. Reading will not only 
remedy this, it will give us superiority. 








THE person who reads, he is the seer, 
the calculator, the genius, the navi- 
gator, the legislator, the prophet, the 
poet, the teacher, the hero! The best 
moves on and gets circulation through 
the reader. 

(NR 

THESE teachers, these missionaries 
of light, these legatees of God, they 
bring knowledge, unity, harmony, 
power. 





THESE lofty souls, these readers, 
have they not seen something beyond? 
They are full of a previous as well as 
a present world. They have a cer- 
tainty that is clear not confused, they 
know, these readers become great, in- 
evitably. 





IGNORANCE is evil—to be evil is 
worse than to do evil. The reader 
is taught better than to be evil. Ig- 
norance is limitation, darkness, evil. 
Knowledge is light, power, goodness. 
The reader gains the latter. Our 
teachers train in this direction—nay, 
more, insure knowledge. What work 
so great as this? 





Yess, to the ignorant person, the un- 
known in man and the unknown in 
things, confronts and vanquishes him. 
To the reader—the intelligent person— 
it becomes a source of strength, and 


_ he solves the problems of life, and 


becomes a victor. 





Every copy of a printed sheet is, in 
the hands of a reader, a germ, and has 
its own. possible regeneration in tens 
of thousands of editions. The unit in 
printing is pregnant with the innum- 
erable and universal. Deprive civil- 
ization of the reader and you have the 
“Darkest Africa’ here and now. 


BEFORE printing and the reader 
came, it was possible for a master- 
piece to die. Now it is both, ubiquit- 
ous and immortal. The printer and 
the reader are here—everywhere. 








THE TWO EVENTS IN LIFE. 


“ Thee will I love, 
And with thee, lead my life.’’ 
—SHAK. 


HE graduate of a college or uni- 
versity is accustomed to celebrate 
two events of his life. He keeps a 
yearly feastin memory of his birth— 
The first great event of his life was 
his advent on this planet. The second 
was his education at the college. He 
ever holds in honor and reverence the 
mother who gave him birth and sub- 
sequent nurture; he likewise holds 
in honor his spiritual mother—his 
Alma Mater, and celebrates on all fit- 
ting occasions his spiritual new birth 
or palingenesia. 
As natural beings, as animals, we 
live but do not know our living. Only 
as educated beings do we live a con- 


‘scious life in the high sense of the 


word. Only by education do we go 
out beyond ourselves as mere indivi- 
duals and enter into our heritage of 
the life of the race. 

The uneducated consciousness of 
the mere animal does not enable him 
to take up the experience of his fellow 
animals and appropriates its lessons in 
the form of moral and scientific ideas. 
Only toa small extent does he avail 
himself of the lives of others. Only 
the species lives on while the individ- 
ual metamorphosis of life and death 
takes place. But the animal capable of 
education can go beyond his individ- 
ual experience and avail himself of 
the lives of all. For the educated 
there is vicarious experience. He 
may live over in himself the lives of 
all others as well as his own life. In 
fact, each lives for all and all live for 
each on the plane of educated being. 
On this plane the individual may be 
said to ascend into the species and we 
can no longer say of him what we say 
of the mere animal—the species lives 
and theindividual dies. For individual 
immortality belongs to the being that 
can think ideas. Because ideas em- 
body the life experience of the race and 
make possible this vicarious life of 
each in all. .The religious mystery of 
vicarious atonement, is, we may 
see, adumbrated in this the deepest 
fact of our spiritual existence. The 
mistakes and errors of each and every 
man as well as his achievements and 
successes all go into the common fund 
of experience of the race and are con- 
verted into ideas that govern our lives 





through education. The human race 
lives and dies for the individual man. 
All the observation of the facts of the 
universe, all thinking into the causes 
of those facts by this process is ren- 
dered available for each man. He 
may re-enforce his feeble individua. 
might by the aggregate feeling and 
seeing and thinking of all men now 
living and of all that have lived. 

No wonder that the college gradu- 
ate loves to celebrate the great. event 
of his life, his spiritual new birth. 
Not tosay thatall education is obtained 
at college—for civilization itself is one 
vast process of education going on for 
each individual that partitipates in it 
from the cradle to the grave. But the 
college educated man remembers his 
narrow intellectual horizon and the 
closeness of his mental atmosphere in 
the days before his academic course of 
study; and he remembers well the 
growth and transformation that began 
there through the benign influences 
of that “cherishing mother.” He 
there saw great men—men of lofty 
character, of deep learning and of 
world-wide reputation. He came into 
contact with them in the lecture room 
and at the religious services in the 
chapel and to some extent in social 
life. He had entered a sort of com- 
munity and now lived in a brother- 
hood of students like himself forming 
a great family all animated by one 
purpose: that of mental or spiritual 
growth. The student learns not 
merely from books and professors, but 
from his fellow students, learning to 
know himself by seeing his image re- 
flected, magnified and enlarged as it 
were, in the spectacle of an entire 
class or the entire college. Each stu- 
dent measures his actual realization 
by the side of the ideal held up by his 
fellows and he does much to rid him- 
self of his eccentricities and provin- 
cialisms, his low motives, his philis- 
tinism by the help of his college 
mates, gaining more perhaps through 
their friendly jibes and sarcasm than 
through their advice and counsel. 

While he is shaping his conduct of 
life in harmony with the student 
ideals, he is at the same time under- 
going a mighty change in his aspira- 
tions. Above his class he sees ad- 
vanced classes performing with ease 
daily tasks in the study of language, 
mathemetics and science that seem to 
his undisciplined powers little short of 
miracles. ‘Phe freshman looks up to 
the seniors as intellectual giants. One 
year of college growth causes a vast 
abyss of achievement and power to 
yawn between the present and the 
former stadium of growth. 





THESE readers, these great new- 
born souls—renew life, science, poetry, 
art, life. They areand become more 
and more a creative power in every 
community. Ignorance knows noth- 
ing, cares nothing for all this. The 
readers are the redeemers. 


THe reader lights up his own soul, 
and that illuminated lights up all 





souls. The readers grow into what 
we call men of genins—that is, they 
have a clearer insight—more knowl- 
edge. These teachers teach the peo- 
ple toread. What work is so great 
as that? 





THE GREATEST LESSON, 


* Learn of the wise and perpend.’’ 
—SHAK. 


ERHAPS the greatest lesson that 

we learn in college education is this 
knowledge of our possibilities. If one 
year’s growth through the study of 
certain subjects under the direction of 
tutors and professors can so lift us 
above ourselves, we infer that we are 
in a great measure the masters of our 
fortune. Learning or the industry that 
acquires itis a sort of talisman which 
may liftus out of our ‘low vaulted 
past” and places us on heights of di- 
rective power. There is a promise 
and potency in the study of these 
branches which are learned in the col- 
lege, a promise and potency to en- 
lighten us and produce in us a sort of 
metamorphosis out of ourselves—out 
of ourselves as puny individuals into 
our great self as the race. 

This is what the second great event 
of our lives, namely our new birth 
from our Alma Mater meant to us and 
still means. Our first birth gave us 
life, feeling and Jocomotion—gave us 
individuality—and all of these are 
good things. 

Our second birth gave us commu- 
nity with all fellowmen through 
thought, it secured for us our heritage 
in the wisdom of the race. It gave us 
personality in the place of mere indi- 
viduality, using the word “ personal- 
ity’’ in a technical sense to signify a 
higher potency than individuality— 
in short an individuality that com- 
bines with other individualities, 
namely its fellow-men, and re-enforces 
its single might by the might of all. 

This glance at the high place held 
by college or university education 
piques us to inquire next into the 
make-up of the course of study. What 
is the peculiarity of this course and in 
how far does it contribute to the power 
of the student. We need not further 
discuss the advantages of association 
with a large body of fellow-students 
all inspired with the one high purpose 
of overcoming the difficulties of com- 
prehending human learning by means 
of industry. For even the poorest and 
unworthiest of students, the veriest 
shirk is industrious and cannot ad- 
vance with his class unless he works 
much. Noris it necessary todwell upon 
the educative value of the spectacle of 
high character and deep learning that 
the student beholds in the college 
faculty or of the spectacle of increased 
power gained by classes after one, two 
or three years of college residence. 
These elements of education are obvi- 
ous enough. But our interest concen- 
trates on the function of the course of 
study in producing the mental eman- 
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eral course of study? This question i 
a yery important one for those who ad- 
vocate University Extension. For the 
youth in his home far distant from the 
university may be aroused to industry 
on the lines of intellectual mastery. 
He may not gain the stimulus of direct 
personal contact and the self-knowl- 
edge that comes of seeing the growth 
of one’s equals, but he may still gain 
what is not the least of the three edu- 
cative results of the university—he 
may master the course of study which 
gives him the most insight into the 
world of nature and the world of hu- 
man civilization. 


The University Extension scheme 


may lay out courses of study and hold 
severe examination tests that will be 
sufficient to stimulate the aspiration 
and guide the labors of vast multi- 
tudes of youths and adults who have 
been debarred from the privilege of 
college residence. 

At the very beginning of our inquiry 
we see that it will not do to suppose 
that the what one studies is indiffer- 
ent, and that the mere factof continued 
and persevering study on any lines 
haphazard, is all sufficient to make a 
iniversity education. For no amount 
of study on the phase of primary edu- 
cation or even of secondary education 
will ever give one a university educa- 
tion. 





HIGHER INSTRUCTION. 


“ Virtue and that part of philosophy 
Will I apply that treats of happiness.’’ 
—SHAK. 


IGHER instruction differs from 
lower instruction chiefly in this: 
lower instruction concerns to a 
greater extent the mere inventory 
of things and events and has less 
to do with inquiring into the 
unity of those things and events. 
Higher instruction deals more with the 
relation of things and events. It in- 
vestigates the dependence of one phase 
upon another and it deals especially 
with the practical relation of all spe- 
cies of knowledge to man as indi- 
vidual and as social whole. This lat- 
ter kind of instruction, it is evident, is 
ethical, and we may say therefore that 
it is a characteristic of higher educa- 
tion that it should be ethical and build 
up in the mind of the student a habit 
of thinking on the human relations of 
all departments of inquiry. In the 
lower instruction the ethical is taught 
by precept and practice. In higher 
education the mind of the student is 
directed towards the ethical unity 
that pervades the worlds of man and 
nature as their regulative principle. 
The youth is emancipated from mere 
blind authority of custom and made 
free by insight into the immanent 
necessity of ethical principles. Hence 
itis evident that philosophical inves- 
tigation must constitute a leading 
feature of the method of higher in- 
struction. 
Not a mere inventory, not a collec- 


manded of the university students; 
not even the systematization of the 
facts and events inventoried, the mere 
classification and arrangement such as 
is done by secondary instruction will 
suffice for the university. It demands 
profound reflection, it insists that the 
pupil shall see each branch in the 
light of the whole. It directs him to 
the unity underlying and making pos- 
sible the classifications and systems 
as well as the inventory of the details 
themselves. It seeks as its highest 
aim in its instruction to give insight 
to the mind of the student. 


GREAT men love great men. Dante 
called Virgil his master, but Virgil 
was less than Dante. Sovereign, 
great souls recognize other sovereign 
great gouls. Such homage is god- 
like. The reader, knowing, strides 
on with the steps of a king among 
men. 





Wuat shall we read? Read the 
Bible, read Shakespeare, read Dickens, 
read for illumination and for strength, 
read for culture, read the works of 
genius, Think of it—but 48 copies of 
Shakespeare were sold in fifty years! 
How bigoted and wicked and infernal 
men were when there were no teach- 
ers and consequently no readers. 








THE WINE OF BEAUTY. 





“ Whose beauty did astonish the survey 
Of richest eyes.” 
—SHAK. 


NE of the most attractive phases 
of the trip to the mountains, via 
the Northern Pacific R. R., after leav- 
ing the vast stretches of prairie land, 
tilled by the most approved modern 
methods, on a scale ofmagnitude com- 
mensurate with its almost limitless 
extent are the wonderful contours of 
the mountains, the rocks, the sweep 
of the valleys, and the wine of beauty 
in color. 

Let us learn to look for this in this 
unconsumed space of sky-scape, land- 
scape and water-scape. Twice, every 
day,as Willis has charmingly said, 
‘nature pours with lavish hand the 
wine of beauty,—in the early morn- 
ing, and evening, when the long 
shadows fall. In this mountain re- 
gion the saying is more true,—not 
only as to shadows, but in regard to 
colors. Her richest flasks are reserved 
for the dessert hour of the day’s feast. 
Then they are bountifully poured. 


_ Then flows amain. 
The surge of summer’s beauty; dell and crag, 
Hollow and Jake, hill-side, and pine arcade, 
Are touched with the splendors of color. 


Yes indeed, it is the wine of beauty 
that is poured out over the world now. 
Who can give the key to that magic 
of the evening sun by which he sheds 
over all the Jand-scape the most 


urn? 





tion or heap of mere information is de- 


the researches of the intellect, to a 


system. The universe is a mighty 
system of beauty ; and the great truth 
for us to connect with the majesic 
science of these days, and. to ceep 
vivid by a religious imagination, is, 
that from the roots of its mystery to 
the silver-leaved boughs of the firma- 
ment, it is continually filled with God, 
and yet unconsumed.”’ 

Can we wonder that the love of ele- 
gant dress is a permanent passion in 
half the human race, when the dumb 
hills and the great mountains are at- 
tired in apparel so shapely, and so 
richly and variously hued? And is 
human nature to be abased by the 
gorgeous costumes that counterfeit 
the most precious satins, cloths, and 
shawls, which the tilted granite is 
allowed to wear? 





Rev. Dr. Talmage says these‘ Gothic 
arches, Corinthian capitals, and Egyp- 
tian basilicas were built before human 
architecture was born; huge fortifica- 
tions of granite constructed before 
war forged its first cannon; Gibral- 
tarsand Sebastopols that never can 
be taken; Alhambras, where kings 
of strength and queens of beauty 
reigned long before the first earthly 
crown was empearled; thrones on 
which no one but the King of heaven 
and earth ever sat; fount of waters at 
which the lesser hills are baptized, 
while the giant cliffs stand round as 
sponsors. 

‘For thousands of years before that 
scene was unveiled to human sight, 
the elements were busy, and the gey- 
sers were héwing away with their hot 
chisels, and glaciers were pounding 
with their cold hammers, and hurri- 
canes were cleaving with their light- 
ning strokes, and hailstones giving 
the finishing touches, and after all 
these forces of Nature had done their 
best, in our century the curtain drop- 
ped, and the world had a new and 


varions juices of light from his single | divinely inspired revelation, the Old 


Testament written on papyrus, the 


In Moses’ time, nature, in the re-| New Testamant written on parch- 
gard of science, was only a bush, a|ment, and now this last testament 
shrub. Now it has grown, through | written oh the rocks. 


looked off until I could not get my 
breath, then retreating to a less ex- 
posed place, I looked down again. 
Down there is pillar rock that in cer- 
tain conditions of the atmosphere 
looks like a pillar of blood. Yonder are 
fifty feet of emerald on a base of 500 
feet of opal; walls of chalk resting on 
pedestals of Beryl; turrets of light 
tumbling on floors of darkness; the 
brightening into golden; snow of 
crystal melting into fire of carbuncle; 
flaming red cooling into russet; cold 
blue warming into saffron; dull gray 
kindling into solferino; morning twi- 
light flushing midnight shadows; 
auroras crouching among rocks. 
‘*'Yonder is an eagle’s nest on a 
shaftof basalt. Through an eye-glass 
we see among it the young eagles, but 
the stoutest arm of our group can not 
hurla stone near enough to disturb 
the feathered domesticity. Yonder 
are heights that would be chilled with 
horror but for the warm robe of forest 
foliage with which they are enwrap- 
ped; altars of worship at which na- 
tions might kneel; domes of chalce- 


|dony on temples of porphyry. See 


all this carnage of color up and down 
the cliffs ; it must have been the bat- 
tle-field of the war of the elements. 
Here are all the colors of the wall of 
heaveu, neither the sapphire nor the 
chrysolite, nor to topaz, nor the ja- 
cinth, nor the amethyst, nor the jas- 
per, nor the twelve gates of twelve 
pearls wanting. If spirits, bound 
from earth to heaven, could pass up 
by way of this canon, the dash of 
heavenly beauty would not be so over- 
powering. It would only be from 
glory to glory. Ascent through such 
earthly scenery, in which the crystal 
is so bright and the red so flaming, 
would be fit preparation for the ‘sea of 
glass mingled with fire.’ ”’ 

Yes let us take with us to ‘‘ This 
Wonderland ’’—the seeing eye. 


WHAT a stupid endeavor this, to 
counteract intelligence and progress 
in this country. 


_— 








THE people begin to feel this in- 
ward ferment of the vast and uncon- 
querable reality of intelligence be- 
gotten in our common schools in all 
these States. Victory is assured. 





PLACE the teachers everywhere; do 
not expect ignorance and stupidity 
to provide the means for intelligence, 
liberality and progress. Intelligence 
alone unlocks and controls the future. 





Ir is now more than ever requisite 
to show men the ideal. Feols see 
nothing but “ gush” in ideals. 





NEw moral laws and their relations 
to us need to be revealed and applied 
all the time. 





THESE teachers lay the cornerstones 
constantly to build a new, a better 
and nobler human society. 





INTELLIGENCE and sympathy mod- 








“Hanging over one of the cliffs, I 


ify even the human countenance. 
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THE ScHOOL—The reader marks the 
transition from man enslaved by igno- 
rance to man made free by intelli- 
gence. Printing and the reader trans- 
forms society from ignorance and bar- 
barism to intelligence and civilization. 





Now our teachers begin to realize, 
nay more, to utilize the printed page 
in local papers all through the coun- 
try. Columns are filled with results 
of our common school training. Our 
great dailies reflect the story of suc- 
cess achieved and the graduation of 
thousands into the activities of busi- 
ness and social life. The whole nation 
is thus enriched by these recitals. 


Some States, as well the Nation, 
seem to be hard of hearing so far as 
the results of illiteracy are concerned, 
but noState and no Nation can escape 


from such results. 
a 
Tus current of intelligence flows on 


broadand deep. Its springs are fed by 
our Common Schools, and it will finally 
sweep away all obstacles to its pro- 
gress. 








QUEER WAYS. 


* Give us taste of your quality.’’ 
— Sax. 


E P. P., the Sunday preacher to 
e the great congregation of the 
Globe-Democrat, in a late issue tells 
about the “queer ways’ of Simon 
Foster, and tells us plainly that the 
‘‘ most important’’ work done in our 
communities by all odds, is that ‘‘ done 
in our schools.’’ He says: 

“The School Trustees scratched 
their heads at the queer ways of Simon 
Foster, for it was not the old way of 
doing things. ‘ He has not thrasheda 
boy or ferruled a girl for a year,’ said 
Isaac Miller ; ‘and for that matter, I 
do not know that he is to be blamed. It 
he can keep order without it, let him, 
I say.’ ‘ Butit is not order,’ said Da- 
rius Dean, ‘itis disorder. Thereis a 
buzz and a chatter that I never heard 
ina school before.’ ‘But the young 
ones do learn, and they are happy, and 
it won’t do for us to meddle,’ added 
Jim Sevins ; ‘ for I reckon there would 
be a rebellion in the district at once. 
The scholars don’t think so much of 
minding him as they do of loving him. 
I guess about all we can dois to let 
him do as he likes, and mind our own 
business.’ So itcame about that every- 
thing in District 6 went differently 
from what it used to go; and Simon 
Foster had his way with us. 

But it came about in the course of 





time, as it always does with things, 


both good and bad, that we had to give 
up the teacher that we loved so well, 
for he was to be married, and then go 
to a Western State as a professor in 
what is now a famous college. 


We stood about in groups discussing ° 





our coming loss in bated breath. In- 
deed, I do not to this day, get used to 
this changing of teachers. I care not 
where it is done; it is awretched plan. 

Get good ones and keep them, I say. 
Pay them well, and do not let them de- 
sire to leave. There is no reason why 
every ambitious dish-washer should 


“| be allowed to try her hand at teach- 


ing. 

The most important work done in our 
communities, by all odds, is that done 
in our schools, because it may upset 
and ruin the pupils as easily as it may 
make them. Brains cannot be fooled 
with. A little of this and a little of 
that, and nothing thorough, destroys 
intellectual power. I belive an aver- 
age American boy, in the course of 
fitting for college, passes through the 
manipulation of a dozen instructors. 
In the end there is confusion and no 
joy of mastery. But Simon Foster 
must go.”’ 


4. 
we 


THE ST. PAUL MEETING. 


** My meed hath got me fame. 
I have not stopped mine ears to your demands.’ 
—SHak. 

Teachers from the East, South and 
West should remember and see that 
their railroad tickets to the National 
Educational Association, to be held in 
St. Paul, in July, read via The Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway. Thisline, 
you Know, takes rank with the best 
railways of the World. 

Its track of well balasted steel pene- 
trates the centers of population in 
eight States and Territories. Its day 
coaches and palace sleeping and dining 
cars afford the highest realization ot 
comfort, safety, luxury and speed. 

It is the popular short line betweeri 
Chicago and Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Duluth, Milwaukee, Marquette, 
Omaha, Denver, Portland, the Pacific 
coast and the cheap lands and free 
homes of Nebraska and Dakota. The 
only route to the Black Hills, and the 
great pioneer Califurnia line to, and 
from the Pacific coast. 

For maps, time tables, general infor- 
mation, etc., as to cost of tickets, 
apply to nearest ticket agent or address 
W. A. Thrall, General Passenger and 
Ticket Agt. of the C. & N.-W. Ry. Co. 

Chicago offices: 62 Clark street 
(Sherman House); Palmer House; 
Grand Pacific Hotel; passenger station, 
corner Wells and Kinzie streets. 








FRISCO LINE. 

Have 150,000 acres of rich farming, 
mineral, grazing and timber lands, for 
sale in Southwest Missouri. For par- 
ticulars, address, D. Wishart, General 
passenger Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 





YEs in our education, in our politics 
and in our moral life we must contrast 
occasionally—what ought to be with 
what actually is. 
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MOUNTAIN GROVE, MO. 


‘* And like a mountain cedar, reach his baanches 
To all the plains about him.” 
—SHaAK. 


HE Mountain Grove Academy, 

under the principalship of Prof. 
W. H. Lynch, has already won an 
enviable reputation for its thorough 
and extensive course of studies. It 
draws its students from five or six dif- 
erent States and from twelve counties 
in Missouri. Its graduates are admitted 
to the State University of Missouri or 
any other State without further ex- 
amination. 

Several of its alumni have already 
carried off the first prize in law, art, 
science and mathamatics. Ten gradu- 
ates, six ladies and four gentlemen, 
drew an immense crowd to this beau- 
tiful city on June 13th. Theexercises 
were interspersed with music, vocal 
and instrumental, the reading of the 
graduation essays and the presenta- 
tion of diplomas. 

Prof. Lynch has organized a thor- 
ough musical course in connection with 
other departments, sv that the band 
music, the vocal and all the other 
music of the occasion was furnished 
by the students themselves. We 
should like, if space permitted, to 
publish in full the essays read : 

Jennie L. Rudd, gave us ‘ The 
Language of Nature’’; ‘Life Is What 
We Make It,” Mary A. Ellis; Mary 
Styger, “‘So Run That You May Ob- 
tain’; Oration, ‘Rewards of Labor,” 
Arthur F. Collier; ‘‘Seeming and 
Being,’’ by AliceCox ; Oration, ‘‘Have 
a Purpose,’’ Columbus M. Mitchell; 
“No One Liveth to Himself,” Zilla 
Petyt; “ Dignity of Labor,’ Henry 8. 
Wilson ; ‘‘The Valedictory,’”’ by Ar- 
thur H. Bailey; Address and pesen- 
tation of diploms, by J. B. Merwin, 
editor American Journal of Educa- 
tion, 8t. Louis. 

These young people in. their beauty, 
strength, virtue and intelligence, dis- 
coursing upon, and interpreting these 
great themes, had come to be the real- 
ized ideal of the people,—as they 
stood there speaking their words of 
wisdom—such as al/ would like to be— 
examples of the higher, beautifuller, 
nobler sort of Christian citizenship 
into which the pupils of Mountain 
Grove Academy are trained. Grand 
and beautifal as are the Ozark Moun- 
tains these gradutes, with ideas are 
grander and stronger and more beau- 

tiful—nay, more, they are what makes 
all this valuable—what makes it all 
valuable in 1890 and the succeeding 
years. They had come to realize 
what life means here, and from their 
native, original insight the heroic 
nobleness of the cultured man and 
woman flamed out in a radience so 
luminous that all present felt as the 
diplomas were delivered, that it “‘ was 
well with this ten.” 


ferences are waved and the people 
harmonize and do their best to make 
the institution both effective and at- 
tractive. 

The Board of Directors is composed 
of the following gentlemen: Geo. W. 
Boon, Prest., Wm. 8. Chandler, See’y., 
Geo. M. Douglas, Treas., J. L. Hughes, 
Jas. H. Robinett, Argus Cox. 

When it is constructed, we hope the 
people of that section of Missouri will 
send us a scale by which to measure 
adequately the work and on-reaching 
influence of such a teacher as Prof. 
Lynch. 

We heard his examination of a 
class. The counsel he gave—the 
words which he spoke in their sim- 
plicity and strength were wise, heal- 
ing, helpful words—which all could 
understand—which all must believe, 
establishing not only the outer form 
but the power and inner splendor of 
truth. We too felt it was good to be 
there. 





THROUGH the openings of this in- 
tellectual horizon dawning now upon 
the people by the virtue of the work 
our teachers are doing, what infinite 
combinations for good take form. How 
such life is enlarged ; how happiness 
is increased; insight and outsight 
and foresight is given—and all are 
thus uplifted. 


THE teachers of Missouri found that 
by circulating 150,000 copies of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
among the people, that the money it 
cost has been returned to them many 
times over, in the average increase of 
wages from $27 per month to an aver- 
age of $47.50 per month. 

Can we not make the compensation 
an even $50 per month, as a minimum, 
in all the States? We can afford to 
do this. In fact we cannot afford not 
to do it, for this would insure compe- 
tent teachers. 





ec 


AGAIN we urge our friends to write 
their names plain in signing letters, 
and please put not only the postoffice, 
but the county, and the State, on all 
your letters. 








Short-Hand and Type-Writing. 

Welleducated young ladies and gen- 
tlemen will promote their own inter- 
ests, by examining the advantages’ 
offered at the BRYANT & STRATTON, 
St. Louis College, for qualifying them 
for business and for positions as short- 
hand writers, book-keepers, telegraph 
operators, etc. Graduates are suc- 
cessful in obtaining employment. The 
Normal School for teachers begins 
June 16. Send for circular. 


——————_+ > ———_——_ 


Tue Common School is the inevita. 


HANCELLOR SNOW, of the 
, University of Kansas, says in 
his inaugural address : 


“TfI am not mistaken, the most 
important step towards making this 
institution in reality, what it is in 
name, a genuine Kansas University, is 
the establishment of a closer and more 
vital connection with the entire pub- 
lic school system of the State. In the 
brief time which has elapsed since my 
personal attention was more especially 
called to this subject, I have discov- 
ered in my visits to High Schools that 
the University is hardly regarded as 
sustaining a more intimate relation 
to these schools than any private de- 
nominational college Kansas or 
even than colleges in other States 
than Kansas. I have found princi- 
pals of these schools in some cases not 
only oe to recognize the natural 
organic unity which by the very law 
of its incorporation binds the Uni- 
versity to the schools, but expressing 
unfeigned surprise when their atten- 
tion is called to the fact.’ 

It should be made known in every 
township in the State, by a free dis- 
tribution of printer’s ink and by visits 
from University officials, that the 
State of Kansas places within the 
reach of every child within her bor- 
ders, without money and without 
price, a wide range of educational 
culture, classical and scientific, the- 
oretical and practical, either alone or 
all combined. Letters are almost 
daily received inquiring what charges 
are made by the University for her 
superior privileges. Let it be pro- 
claimed so that every earnest young 
Kansan may clearly understand the 
fact, that the State offers her ad- 
vanced educational advantages with- 
out charge for entrance fees or tuition. 
Let it be universally understood that 
while other institutions impose upon 
each student an annual tuition fee of 
from. fifty to two hundred dollars, our 
own great-hearted commonwealth 
bestows a free scholarship at her 
University upon every one of her sons 
and daughters who are prepared to 
make use of her.generosity.” 


Now if all the teachers in Kansas 
will interest themselves to get this 
data into all the local papers of the 
State they will find the bright boys 
and girls fired with a new impulse to 
get the most and the best from day to 
day. 

We most earnestly commend this to 
to the attention of the teachers and 
editors of Kansas. An intelligent 
people demand good newspapers and 
a good many of them. Ignorant peo- 
ple have no use for newspapers as for 
anything else about a printing office 
only the —d—1! 

EpirTors, in all the States, realize 
the fact that the teachers aid the lo- 
cal papers more than all other influ- 
ences put together. They create con- 
stantly an intelligent constituency 
who demand and are able to pay for 
newspapers. Ignorant people do not 
want a newspaper; they have no vis- 
ion and no interest outside of and be- 
yond filling their own stomachs. 








LET us demand ‘a school for the peo- 
ple nine months in a year, and let us 
demand a teacher for every such 





, ble and the logical deduction of uni- 
versal suffrage. It cannot be obliter- 
ated or crippled. It must and will 





We noted with great pleasure also 


-the unaminity of the people in rene plished. 


__ taining Prof. Lynch in his work there. 
All partizan and denominational dif- 








| Me: 


ENTHUSIASM is probity. 





grow until its full mission is accom- 


, School, who is worth at least a mini- 
mum salary of $50.00 per month. 
Do our teachers get this? Are the 
funds provided to pay this at the end 

| of each month, as other county and 


State officers are paid ? 





TOOLS TO WORK WITH. 


ur tax-payers and school officers, 
too, understand now, that good 
Blackboards all around the school- 
room; a good set of outline Maps, and 
an eight-inch Globe, are, to the teacher 
in his work, what the sledge-hammer 
is to the blacksmith, the saw to the 
carpenter, the axe to the woodsman, 
or the plow to the farmer. 

The time and expense of the teacher 
and the pupils in the school go on 
from the day it opens. If you donot 
give the teachers and pupils these 
“tools to work with,” but compara- 
tively little can be accomplished. 
Therefore, no district however poor, 
can afford to do without these neces- 
sary helps, and provision should be 
made for supplying them as much as 
for the roof of the school house or the 
floor to the building. 

Pupils need them; teachers need 
them; economy demands them; and 
the school law of Illinois says wisely 
(see Secs. 43 and 48) that directors 
shall provide these necessary articles. 









(uticura 

VERY SKIN AND SCALP DISEASE, 
whether es disfiguring, humilat- 
ing, agg burning, bleeding, scaly. crusted, 
pimply, or blotchy, with loss of hair, from pim- 
ples to the most distressing eczemas, and 
every humor of the blood, whether simple, 
scrofulous, or hereditary, is speedily, perma- 
nently, and economically cured by the CurTI- 
CURA REMEDI£S, consisting of CuTICURA, the 
great Skin Cure, CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite 
Skin Purifier and Beautifier, and CUTICURA 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Purifier 
and greatest of Humor R‘medies, when the 
best physicians and all other remedies fail. 
Thisis strong larguage, buttrue. Thousands 
of grateful testimonials from infancy to age 
attest their wonderfal, unfailing and incom- 
parable —- 
Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; 
Sop, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Pot- 
ter Drug and Chemical Corporation, Boston, 


Mass. 
Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin and Blood Dis- 
eases.” 





ge blackheads, chapped and oily-@@ 
aa@r—Ss iin prevented by CuTIcURASoaP. <@& 





Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Mus- 
\ cular weakness relieved in one minute 
by the CuTicURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 

25 cents. 





Hooper InstTITUTE at Clarksburg, 
Mo., under the efficient direction of 
Prof. J. N. Hooper, has already achiev- 
ed a great success, and itis to be en- 
larged without delay, in order to ac- 
commodate young people who wish 
to avail themselves of the advantages 
this institution offers them for thor- 
ough as well as for higher culture. 

It is a great credit, not only to 
Clarksburg, but to the county and the 
State. 

We measure the growth of chris- 
tian citizenship largely by the num- 
ber of graduates from such institu- 
tions. 


Our “AIDS TO SCHOOL DIS- 
CIPLINE”’ interest pupils and pa- 
rents alike, more than DOUBLE 
the attendance, prevent tardiness, 
and greatly relieve the teacher, as 
they discipline the school. 

Address the J. B. Merwin School 








If not, why not? 


Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. ‘ 
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THESE readers shine like a star—as 
if impregnated with the creative 
power. Our teachers bring this light, 
scatter it, diffuse it. All see by it, all 
gain power by it. 

What other work compares with 
this? All was dark. Now by their 
work—the work of our teachers—all 
is light. 


THE Fang of the person who 
reads does not decrease giving here, 
does not impoverish, but enriches all 
the time, This is the real work of the 
teacher. It enriches all the time. 
Their breadth is a widening all the 
time, God and the reader are never 
exhausted, 





WHERE the people read there are 
perpetual miracles. The children do 
not stop where we stop. 

The reader is limited only by the 
universe. 





HAVE we exhausted electricity? Do 
we know its extent, its power? The 
reader only finds out the ignorant are 
a no—thing; we call them for short— 
nothing. 





Sf ee 

READING brings light into the hu- 
man soul, knowledge does not grow 
old and disappear, but increases—the 
reader gains it and inflamed by its 
light we call him a genius. 

He only sees further and clearer 
than we who are ignorant. Ignorance 
is darkening, hindrance, limitation— 
there are those who believe this is 
better than light. 


INSIGHT. 


“ What is the end of study?” 
. 





—SHAK. 

ET us look at the idea of insight for 

@ moment and try to see for our- 

selves why the curriclum or course of 

study laid out by the university for its 

own work and for the preparatory 

work in the secondary school has 
taken the present form. 

The general principle which deter- 
mines the character of insight-giving 
studies is this: they must be of such a 
kind that they lead the individual out 
of his immediate surroundings, and 
assimilate him with the atmosphere 
and surroundings of an early histor- 
ical age of the people to which he be- 
longs. Each stage of culture is a pro- 
duct of two factors: the activity of 
present social forces, and that of the 
previous stage of culture. Every 
stage of culture goes down into suc- 
ceeding ones in human history as a 
silent. factor, still exercising a deter- 
mining influence upon them, but.in an 
ever weakening degree, The educa- 


'| tion of the child first proceeds to take 


}him out of himself and bathe him in 
the rare atmosphere of the childhood of 
his race. Even the nursery tales that 
greet his dawning consciousness, and 
later the fairy stories and mytholog- 
ical fiction that delight his youth are 
simply the transfigured history of the 
deeds of his race. With the education 
of the school begins a serious assimi- 
lation of the classics of his people, 
wherein he becomes by degrees con- 
scious of the elements of his complex 
being. He finds one after another the 
threads that compose his civilization— 
threads that weave the tissue of his 
own nature as a product of civiliza- 
tion. The Chinese child reads Con- 
fucius and Mencius and sees the uni- 
versal type and model on which the 
Chinese every-day world is formed. 
The Hindoo child listens to the stories 
of the Hitopadesa, and learns the 
Vedas and Puranas, and becomes con- 
scious of the ideal principles of his 
caste-system. The Turk reads his 
Koran and learns to recognize the or- 
dinances which direct and control his 
relations to his fellow-men and to him- 
self. 


—_——— or or 


GREECE AND ROME. 


“Cunning in Greek, Latin, and other languages.” 
—SHAK. 

URSUING a similar course, and 

necessarily limited in its choice of 
the subject matter of elementary educa- 
tion, our own school takes the pupils to 
Greece and Rome through the two 
dead languages, Latin and Greek ; for 
the evolution of the civilization in 
which we live and move and have our 
being issued through Greece and 
Rome on its way to.us. Each one of 
our institutions traces its genesis in 
the necessities that arose in the his- 
tories of those people. The organism 
of the state, the invention of the forms 
in which man may live in a civil com- 
munity and enjoy municipal and per- 
sonal rights—these trace their descent 
in a direct line from Rome, and were 
indigenous to the people that spoke 
Latin. In our civil and political 
forms we live Roman life to day. 
Even the vocabulary of the portion 
of our language that expresses these 
phases of our civilization, is of Latin 
derivation. To ferret out and make 
clear to ourselves this part of our be- 
ing is to assimilate the Roman civil- 
ization. As the pupil penetrates the 
atmosphere of Rome, gradually be- 
coming familiar from day to day with 
the modes of expression—the thinking 
and feeling of the Romans—he uncon- 
sciously aseends to one of his own 
fountains and acquires a certain facul- 
ty of clear thinking and seeing in 1¢- 
gard to his political and social exist- 
ence. He acquires the power of in- 
sight into his surrounding conditions. 
Similarly with other phases, our scien- 
tific and ssthetic forms come from be- 
yond Rome; they speak the language 
of their Greek home to this very day, 





just as much as Jurisprudence and 








Legislation pronounce their edicts in 
Roman words. Religion points to 
Rome as the radiating center of Chris- 
tendom. 


This insight of which we speak can- 
not be obtained except through study, 
exactly equivalent to the Latin and 
Greek studies which are required in 
our higher schools. 





LANGUAGE. 


‘*T shall remember this bold language.” 
—Snrak. 

O assimilate the antecedent stage 

of our civilized existence, we must 
come into immediate contact with it— 
such contact as we find by learning 
the language of the ancient people who 
founded it. Language is the clothing 
of the inmost spiritual self of a people, 
and we must don the garb in which 
they thought and spoke, in order to 
fully realize in ourselves these embry- 
onic stages of our civilization. What 
we have lived through we know ade- 
quately; and when we have lived 
over Roman life in our dispositions 
and feelings, and then realized the 
forms of its imagination as it em- 
bodied them in its art and poetry, 
and finally have seized it in the ab- 
stract conceptions of the intellect, 
and grasped its highest syntheses 
in the ideas of reason—then we know 
it, and we know ourselves in so far as 
we embody it in our institutions. 

The present spirit and methods of 
scientific investigation bear me wit- 
ness that to know an individual we 
must study it in its history. Itisa 
part of a process, we need to find its 
presuppositions in order to make it 
intelligible. Only in the perspective 
of its history can we see it so as to 
comprehend it as a whole. 

If a man is not educated up toa con- 
sciousness of what he presupposes; 
if he does not learn the wide-reaching 
relations that go out from -him on all 
sides, linking him to the system of 
nature and to the vast complex of hu- 
man history and society, he does not 
know himself, and is in so far a mere 
animal. Such existence as we live un- 
consciously, is to us a fate and not an 
element of freedom. 

When the scholar learns his presup- 
positions and sees the evolution afar 
off of the elements that have come 
down to him and entered his being— 
elements that form his life and make 
the conditions which surround him 
and furnish the instrumentalities 
which he must wield, then he begins 
to know how much his being involves, 
and in the consciousness of this he be- 
gins to be somebody in real earnest. 
He begins to find himself. His empty 
consciousness fills with substance. He 
recognizes his personal wealth in the 
possession of the world and the patri- 
mony of the race. 

Now this essential function of: educa- 
tion to culture man into consciousness 
of his spiritual patrimony, to give him 
an insight into the civilization whose 
vital air he breaths, is attempted in our 


higher schools and colleges. There 
are many other threads to this educa- 
tion—notably those of mathematics 
and natural science. But the pith and 
core of a culture that emancipates us, 
is classic study. 


———— er or 


HOW TO MEASURE MEN. 





A measure 
Full of State and ancientry.”” 
—SHAK, 

EASURING our fellow men by 

power of intellect, we rank those 
the highest who can withdraw them- 
selves out of their finitude and lit- 
tleness—out of their feelings and 
prejudices, up into the region of the 
pure intellect, the region of un- 
biased judgment, so as to sur- 
vey a subject in all its bearings. 
The thinker must be able to penetrate 
purely into the atmosphere of a subject 
until he feels it throughout, and his 
vision and sentiments are no longer 
merely his own personal impressions, 
but he feels and thinks his subject in 
its entirecompass and comprehendsit. 

This power of self-alienation hinges 
on the power to withdraw out of one’s 
own immediateness into his genericex- 
istence—to withdraw to a stand-point 
whence he can see all his presupposi- 
tions, the complex of his surroundings, 
and take them into account. This 
power is attained through classical 
culture. The measure of this power 
of self-alienation is the measure of the 
mental power of man. Weall call the 
man whocannot withdraw from the 
narrow circle of his every-day feelings 
and ideas a weak man, and say that 
he possesses no insight. 

Our colleges and universities, in or- 
der to make this self-alienation more 
complete, have generally preserved a 
semi-monastic character in their or- 
ganization. Their pupils are, for the 
most part, isolated from their families, 
and live in an artificial society of their 
own. The student life (wherein the 
family and civil society that have in 
modern times unfolded into independ- 
ent and complex systems, are united 
into a sort of monastic institution 
through a dormitory system, and the 
organization of classes and secret so- 
cieties and the like), is a sort of em- 
bryonic civilization, and creates an at- 
mosphere that reminds the historical 
student of the prevailing state of so- 
ciety in early ages. 

In the university extension scheme 
itis evident that we can not have these 
accessories of self-estrangement; the 
Greek letter societies, the caps and 
gowns, the semi-monastic life of the 
college dormitory—but what is more 
essential, we can have the training in 
the classic languages—a_ sufficient 
amount of such training to give each 
person an insight into his spiritual 
embryology. 

It must be admitted that the fune- 
tion of the university in our day isnot 
precisely the same as that of its in- 
fancy. The art of printing has pro- 





duced the change. The advent of the 
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daily newspaper is perhaps the most 
significant circumstance of the pres- 
ent century. Its influence is as potent 
to change our educational systems, as 
the discovery of printing itself was in 
the fifteenth century. 

Before the invention of printing, in- 
formation could not be circulated ex- 
cept orally, and except in a very lim- 
ited degree. A very wealthy man 
could afford to buy only a dozen books; 
the man in moderate circumstances 
and the poor man could not own any 
unless he made them himself. At the 
university one could hear the most val- 
uable books read by the bachelors of 
artse—slowly and distincly, so that 
each student could write for himself a 
copy of what he wished to preserve. 
Collecting in groups, the enthusiastic 
learners could discuss the contents 
and meaning of the writifigs, and these 
discussions did most for the quicken- 
ing of the intellects of the students 
at the old universities. Their minds 
being prepared by these dialectic 
exercises, they would come to the lec- 
tures of the masters with keen appe- 
titites for their expositions and expla- 
nations. Such intellectual feasts as 
were spread at the universities—no 
wonder that they attracted immense 
crowds of eager, awakened men. The 
lectures on Law at Bologna drew 20,- 
000 students to that university. Thirty 
thousand flocked to Paris five hundred 
years ago—by 7,000 a greater number 
than attended the twenty-six acade- 
mies of the university system of all 
France in 1881. Oxford University 
attracted as many people in the time 
of Roger Bacon, as the twenty-five 
largest German Universities together 
assemble to-day. 

But we must remember that there 
were no test examinations in those 
days. Probably the greater part of 
those called masters could not pass the 
examination for matriculation, were 
they to present themselves now at 
Harvard or Yale, Johns Hopkins or 
Columbia. However this may be, itis 
certain that there weresome very great 
scholars in the subjects which they 
professed to study. Their learning 
was limited to essential works of ge- 


nius, and many of them knew thor-| 


oughly the entire works of Aristotle 
and Plato. 


TENNESSEE, 





“It is the purpose that makes strong the vow.” 
—-SHAK. 

HE prohibition platform of the 

Tennessee Prohibitionists de- 


“ That no —— should be allowed 
to vote who has not been a resident of 
the United States ten years, and can 
read the Constitution of the United 
States in English.” 


“We favor ballot reform as ex- 
pressed in what is known as the Aus- 
tralian ballot system.”’ 
Those are sections which will com- 
mend themselves to the good sense of 
men and women of all parties. And 
such a platform will be apt to draw 
a large number of the best element 
from both the old political parties. 
We should be glad. to see such a 
party successful in every State of the 


Union. 
a 


NORTH CAROLINA. 





“* Good words are better than bad strokes.’’ 
—SHAk. 
The North Carolina Teacher says: 


‘‘North Carolina deserves, and 
should receive great credit for the 
good work done in her public schools. 
Our school fund is smaller than that 
of any other State of equal popula- 
tion; our school terms are conseqently 
short, but the children are as well 
taught as are those in the country 
ublic schools of any Northern State. 
e have taken the trouble to com- 
pare the work of pupils in our public 
schools with that of children in the 
average schools of Connecticut and 
New York, and we found the work of 
North Carolina children fifty per cent. 
better than that of many of the pupils 
of the other States. e expect soon 
to publish some fac-similes of school 
work from public school children of 
North Carolina, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts and New York so that our 
people may realize the good that our 
public schools are doing and give them 
the full credit which is due them.” 
Better send to Mr. Eugene H. Har- 
rell, Sec’y., Raleigh, N.C., for a pro- 
gram of the North Carolina Teacher’s 
Assembly which convenes at More- 
head City, June 17, and of ‘The 
Southern Educational Association and 
Exposition to be held at the same 
place, July 1 to 5. Here is a hint, 
that something more will be done than 
to thank the people for cheap bread 
and butter for two or three days. 


‘The Legislature will convene next 
January and there are some most im- 
ortant school matters to be brought 
the attention of that body, and they 
must be formulated by the County Su- 
perintendents to be properly repre- 
sented.” 





WISCONSIN. 


“ By intelligence 
And proofs as clear as founts in July.” 
--SHAK. 

W" have the exceedingly valuable 
and interesting report of W. 
B. Beach, Superintendent of Schools of 
the beautiful city of Madison, Wis. 
The figures—all important for data 
—are “‘vlothed upon’’ with so much 


clares urgently and solidly in favor of|of vital worth, that we could wish 


the public school system as follows : 


every teacher in the State could read 


“That the public school should be| this document. Then too, if the tax- 
more liberallg supported, that not| payers of the State could know what 
less than nine months schooling be| the schools at the capital are doing to 
given the children of the State. The} build character, and the other schools 
fact that more than 100,000 voters in| in the State are doing in the same di- 
the State are illiterate, shows that] rection, much of the excitement the 
the State school system is not meeting | political demagogues are creating 


the demands of safe government.’’ 


for political purposes would at once be 


In regard to voting, section 10 of| overshadowed by the great uplifting— 


the platform read as follows: 








Judge J. H. Carpenter, who has been 
connected with the Board of Educa- 
tion as a member and its President, 
for twenty-eight years. 

A lady from Woonsocket, R. I., 
who had been in his Sunday-school 
class for a long time, writes as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Rich in moral and intellectal 
worth, with a heart such as God 
makes when he would create a whole 
man, Judge Carpenter must leave his 
impress upon the dwellers of your 
city, a blessing to the present and fu- 
ture generations.’’ Others from other 
States write in a similar vein of him 
and his work. 

Now, there are about 550 newspa- 
pers published in Wisconsin. Sup- 
pose the more than-9,000 teachers in 
Wisconsin were to gather these, and 
other similar facts and statements in 
regard to the conduct and influence of 
the common schools—facts which are 
abundant on every hand, and put 
them into the 550 local papers of the 
State. It would certainly do much to 
correct the present unseemly and un- 
called for opposition to the common 
school system of Wisconsin. We most 
earnestly commend this valuable re- 
port of the Madison schools for 1889-')0 
to every teacher, and commend its 
high, practical, lofty sentiments to the 
use of the local press of the State. 


THE PRINTED PAGE. 


** Then join you with them like a rib of steel, 
To make strength stronger.” 








SHAK. 

It is claimed by those best posted 
that eight persons read every paper 
published before it is destroyed, many 
read and read again so as to reinforce 
themselves with arguments to meet 
opponents to certain important meas- 
ures in regard to the importance of 
establishing, maintaining and extend- 
ing our common school system in all 
the States. 

We have on the above basis nearly 
two hundred thousand readers, and 
the result is manifest in the steady 
and solid improvement of our school 
system in all the States where this 
Journal circulates. 

Our valued contemporary, the Hdu- 
cational Courant, of Louisville, Ky., 
in speaking of the direct money vulue 
to the teachers of the circulation of 
this JOURNAL among the people, said: 

A YEAR or two ago, the editor of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
St. Louis, urged that a liberal distri- 
bution of that paper among the teach- 
ers, school officers, and tax-payers 
would reimburse each teacher four- 
fold its costin one year. The teachers 
caught the idea, and wisely and zeal- 
ously aided, until one hundred 
and fifty thousand copies 
were put into circulation. At the 
close ot the year the report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for Missouri showed an average 
increase of teachers’ wages 
of 19.62. Of course it was not that 
all this was due to the Journal—but 
that it was an active and prompt factor 








regenerating influences eminating 


in securing this desired result, 
no intelligent person will deny, 


front these nurseries of Christian citi-] Lt us labor in sweetness and faith 
zenship. A noble tribute is paid to' to dispell all confusion regarding 


right and wrong. There is no middle 
ground here, 





WHat an aim is this—of the real 
teacher,—to re-construct the people. 
This is his or her work, for what we 
put into the first of life we put into 
the whole of life. Are we large 
enough and cultured enough for such 
@ work? 





ve 


Pror. DAVID SWING says, in re- 
gard to our common schools “ that ed- 
ucation was so spreading in even Ro- 
man countries, that religion will soon 
be reduced toa simple worship, and 
will be separated from the State 
wholly and forever. The quotation 
from the Catholic Review confirms my 
notion that there is demanded by 
many of the Catholic laity a new edu- 
cation, and more of it. Such a demand 
is to come * * * only from the 
Catholic people. Reforms come up 
from the middle or lower class.” 


‘“‘Ay the recent conference of the 
Camera Club,” says the Electrician, 
“Lord Rayleigh gave an account of 
instantaneous photography by the 
light of the electric spark; and exhib- 
ited photographs of jets of water ta- 
ken in less than the 100,000th part of 
a Sn gag by this means.’”’ Quick time 
that. 








OBJECT TEACHING. 


T is a settled fact in education that 
the pupil, in order to do the most 
.and get the best, must have some- 
thing the eye can rest upon to aid the 
mind to comprehend facts and prin- 
ciples. Hence the necessity of pro- 
viding vutline Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Blackboards, etc., for every school, if 
you would have students advance 
properly and successfully. 

By the use of these helps the atten- 
dance will be largely increased; the 
interest in every study will also be 
greatly enhanced; the discipline im- 
proved ; and the effectiveness of the 
teacher MORE than DOUBLED, because 
so much more can be done by both 
the teacher and the pupils within a 
given time. 

WHAT IS THE COST? 

Only ten cents per year ! 

Say the entire outfit of Maps, a 
Globe, Blackboards, and asetof Charts 
costs $60.00, and they last twenty 
years, that would be only $3.00 per 
year and all the pupils in the school 
get the full benefit of all these things 
for this trifling expense. If there 
are thirty pupils, it would be ten 
cents per year to each pupil only. 

Do you not think it would be worth 
ten cents to every pupil and to the 
teacher, to have the use of a Globe, 
a set of Outline Maps, Reading 
Charts, and plenty of Blackboard 
surface, for practice in figures, draw- 
ing, writing, etc.? 

It seems to us that after duly con- 
sidering these facts, every parent, 
every conscientious school director, 
every wise teacher, every patriotic 
legislator will demand that these es- 








sential articles be provided for every 
school without any further delay, \ 
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ComMON schools in all the States 
are to be maintained, enlarged and 
extended until all the children are 
brought under their beneficent influ- 
ence. ’ 





Our school terms are still too short 
to properly educate the children. 

Our school officers are all the time 
crippled for money, both in the city 
and in the country. 

We very much need to wake up and 
cultivate a more liberal public senti- 
ment in favor of longer school terms 
and the better compensation of our 
teachers, and to show the danger and 
the poverty ignorance and illiteracy 
entails. . 


Is THE school income sufficient in 
all the States to keep the schools open 
nine months in the year, and to pay 
the teachers an average minimum sal- 
ary of $50 per month promptly, as 
other county and State officers are 
paid? Both of these things ought to 
be done. : 








THE WORLD’S FAIR. 





“In celebration of this, 
With shows, pageants and sights of honor, 
—-SHAK. 
OME idea of the value of the World’s 
Fair to the city of Chicago, and 
the State of [llinois, and the North. 
west, may be gained by the following 
statement of Gov. Hill of New York, 
in an interview published in the 
World of recent date. 

Gov. Hill said: ‘‘The World’s Fair 
would have benefitted not only New 
York City but every town and village 
of the State. It would have given 
work tg thousands of men, increased 
the value of property and brought 
millions of dollars into the State. The 
farmers especially would have been 
helped by the World’s Fair in New 
York City,and their lot is bad enough 
just now, as everybody who comes in- 
to contact with them, as I do, well 
knows. 

New York could have made the fair 
@ great success and every citizen 
would have shared the good results. 
It is nothing less than a calamity that 
we failed to get the exhibition. 

Look at what is involved—not mere- 
ly the question of local government by 
local authority, but the vast interests 


Well, Chicago won it. We ought 
all of us now to take hold and make 
it a success. Let the Government 
loan ten millions of money to start 
with, to the commissioners, without 
delay, if they need it. 

We could name ten corporations in 
Chicago who could advance another 
ten million of money in ten days, and 
not feel the pressure any more than 
we feel the cost of the paper this sen- 
tence is written on. They would 
make it all back again, clear, within 
sixty days after the Fair opens. We 
regret to see the Tribune go into 
spasms thus early over the delay in 
furnishing the money. The project is 
so colossal, so wide-reaching in its 
benefits, that we want to see all the 
people contribute through the Gen- 
eral Government. Hence we are in 
favor of an immediate loan of ten 
millions to start it, early, and strong. 
There is no time to lose. 

‘“* FREEDOM of growth” is good for 
both teachers and pupils. Whatever 
conduces to this, in reading, study, 
conversation, or travel, is good. We 
need not fear, but rather cordially 
welcome this “ freedom of growth.” 








THE KEY NOTE. 


“Do you think we do not know you, 
Can virtue hide itself. 





—SHAK. 
HE ‘Preston Papers’’ have a 
good many ‘“‘ key notes’ as well 
as successes. Here is one which we 
commend to both the teachers and 
school officers : 

“The key note to much of our trouble 
of every description,’’ sighed Mr. 
Johnson, “is that we don’t understand 
ourselves nor others, and we look at a 
thing from only one side. Now sup- 
pose for to-day we talk about Civility ; 
how it may be taught and inculcated 
in our school-rooms.’”’ 

Personally I was very glad of this 
suggestion, for when I began to look 
with my new eyes upon the work before 
me, I could see so much uncultivated 
‘‘good timber’’ before me, that the mag- 
nitude of the work nearly overwhelmed 
me. ‘* Watch,’”’ Miss Preston had 
said to me. 

“You will see that nine out of ten do 
not know how to get out of a room 
properly when there are others in it; 
how to terminate a call or visit grace- 
fully and pleasantly; how to acknow- 
ledge a favor, nor how to make amends 
for a blunder.’”’” And I had watched, 
and had found these things and more— 
things that I wonder f had passed 
without observing for so many years. 

It is just thedifference between ma- 
chine work and soul work everywhere. 

‘* Well,’’ said Miss Sigourney, ‘‘ I did 
not know I was leading up to such a 





of a great city and the prosperity of a 
great State. There is no question of 
sentiment about keeping $100,000,000 
or more out of the State merely to 
gratify a whim of a desperate politi- 
cal faction.’’ 


profound discussion; but on the whole 
I can not regret it, if it opens my eyes 
as toany good way to treat a matter 
that has omly troubled me a short 
time.”’ 

Mr. Whipple was inthe chair that 


first inquiries as to the best ways of 
doing the work. Miss Ingersoll, where 
would you begin? ”’ 

“On the‘ woman’ side of the ques- 
tion, naturally,” she replied, with a 
laugh. ‘I would teach deference to 
the sex, from the youngest boy up.”’ 

‘*Good,’’ said Mr. Whipple. ‘‘ But 
that would only touch a part of crea- 
tion.”’ 

“ A very large part, though,’ said 
Miss Ingersoll; ‘‘and the boy whois 
polite to his mother and sisters will 
hardly be rude to the rest of the fam- 
ily.’ 

“True,”? said Mr. Whipple; “and 
yet I think we should begin on a broad- 
er basis. Let us hear from the gentle- 
men of the Association. Mr. Lowell, 
where would you place the funda- 
mental principles of good breeding? ”’ 

‘*T think,’”’ said Mr. Lowell, slowly, 
“thatif we place selfishness at the 
base of rudeness, we shall find that 
courtesy rests upon its opposite trait.” 

‘* That is good, too, as far as it goes,” 
said Mr. Johnson; ‘‘ but some people 
who are really unselfish at heart are 
not models of manners.” 

“That would suggest ‘ tact’ as an 
essential element of courtesy,’’ said 
Mr. Wheeler, a little doubtfully. 

‘Yes ; and it is a good plank,’”’ said 
Mr. Whipple; ‘ yet I hardly think we 
have gotten at the heart of the matter 
yet. Let us hear from the fair sex ;”’ 
and he looked appealingly at Miss 


| Preston. 


‘‘T would give every child the ‘ Gold- 
en Rule’ as an infallible general 
guide,”’ sheresponded, unhesitatingly; 
‘the thought ‘Would I like to have 
such and such things done to me, orin 
my presence,’ will often prompt to an 
act of civility, or restrain the perform- 
ance of an impolite one. But all chil- 
drenand most young people, as wellas 
some older ones, need specific, definite 
instruction as to how and what to do 
under certain every day circum- 
stances.”’ 

‘ Youare surely right,” volunteered 
Mies Smith. “Only last night Luella 
Hubbard offended my sense of propri- 
ety by returnipg a borrowed book 
without so much asa ‘Thank you,’ 
when I knew that she had derived a 
great deal of pleasure from it, for I had 
heard her speaking of it in a very ani- 
mated way toa group of girlsand boys 
about ten minutes before, when I first 
came into the room.”’ 

‘Precisely so,’”’ said Miss Preston ; 
‘‘and while we hardly want to use the 
argumentum ad hominem, we can 
make such a circumstance as that the 
text for a general lesson to the school, 
and with good effect.’’ 

Yes,’’ observed Mr. Whipple; “it is 
without difficulty that I recall my own 
spasmodic efforts to do the agreeable 
to a little blonds of sixteen, while I 
was yet in the transition period and 
frock coats;”’ and he laughed at the 
recollection. 

That laugh did us all good, and it 
gave us a sort of fraternal feeling that 
was eminently good for the topic under 
consideration. 

‘« And if those efforts had been well 





day, and he said: ‘‘ Perhaps we shall 


‘One hundred millions or more’’— get at the merits of the subject more ‘itected instead of ‘ spasmodic,’ I dare 
of loss, is the way Gov. Hill puts it—| quickly, if we concede the great need say you would have been successful ;”’ 


to the State of New York. 


of work in this field, and confine our 


laughed Miss Sigourney, a little mis- 





chievously. ‘“Now,I think Julian 
Bristol has made a good startin the 
world.” 

** And sohe has,’’ said Mr. Whipple, 
with energy. ‘‘ When he goes out to 
hunt up a place to work, if he knows 
what to do with his hands, when to 
take off his hat, how to speak when 
necessary and when not to, and dozens 
of other things that have a commercial 
value, he has a much better chance to 
get the place he wants than if he has 
the uncultivated manners of the av- 
erage boy.” 

“T hadn’t thought of these things 
before. It is strange,’’ said Mr. John- 
son, seriously; ‘‘but I believe we 
ought not to neglect this part of any 
child’s education”’ 

‘Nor ought we,’’ said Miss Preston. 
‘*Manners and morals are really as 
essential as geography and grammar. 
But we cannot teach, in these things, 
farther than we go by example. We 
can not consistenly exact politeness if 
we do not use it. If we teach our girls 
and boys to salute us with ‘Good 
Morning’ when they come in, and 
‘Good afternoon’ when they go out, 
it must be as much by example as by 
precept.” 

These are but a few of the sugges- 
tions thrown out; but I have always 
noted in Miss Preston’s association 
with her pupils that she observes 
even the least of these “small sweet 
courtesies,” prefacing every request, 
however insignificant, with ‘‘ Please,’’ 
receiving every favor with ‘‘ Thank 
you,” *‘ I’m obliged to you,’’ or some- 
thing equally courteous—never saying 
‘“‘ Thanks,” as a prevalent custom, de- 
nominating it as ‘‘ decidedly curt’’ and 
** next to nothing.”’ And they are in- 
fluenced by her manners ; we can all 
see that, and many have spoken of it 
to. 

Yours Truly, 


Miss. PRESTON’S ASSISTANT. 


There is something higher and _ be- 
yond the mere satisfying of one’s ap- 
petite in your work in the world. 
Get the best outof it so’that none of 
it shall be drudgery. 





THESE teachers everywhere whether 
they know it or not are the servants 
of God in the task of progress and 
enlightenment—the apostles of God 
to the ignorant and benighted. They 
teach virtue, morality and obedience. 
These insure victory. 





That the Bible talks politics in a 
vigorous plain, unmistakable way no 
one will deny who reads ist Samuel, 
Chap. VIII. 

LET our teachers remember always 


that a further service isan an‘ added 
beauty. 


be 
ver 








By the use of our “Aids to School 
Discipline”’ teachers soon double 
the attendance of pupils. These Aids 
interest iis and parent alike, in 
the work done in the school-room— 
they prevent tardiness and ab- 
sence, 

Those who have used them and 
so thoroughly teste:! them, say that 
they not only discipline the school, 
but so far have more than doubled 
the attendance. 

Address, with stamp, for samples 
and circulars, The J. B. Merwin 
School Supply Co., 1120 Pine St, 





St. Louis, Mo. 
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“Practical Suggestions,” 


The school terms—in the country schools are so short—only twenty days 





a month, for three or four months, only sixty to eighty days, of but six 


ours a day. 

The ae terms, you see, are so short that parents of the children, school 
officers, teachers and all patrons of our schools, realize the fact, that for the 
time pupils are in the school, the best facilities should be afforded to enable 
the children to study to the best advantage and to get the most possible in the 
least time. In order to do this, itis a fact, that properly constructed desks 
and seats are an absolute necessity in every school house. 

Provision should be made for the seats and desks in building a school 
house, as much as for the floor or roof to the building, and at the same time 
these are contracted for. 

We call attention to this matter thus early and specifically, because we 
have found after an experience in furnishing school houses, extending over 
more than twenty-five years at this point, that great trouble and annoyance 
to the schools has been caused by the delay on the part of the school officers 
in ordering desks and seats early enough to get them and put them in placein 
time to be ready for use. From sixty to ninety days notice should be given to 

et out the order, and get it to its destination, to insure the desks being on 

d and set up in the schoo] house when you need them. Especially in these 
days of strikes on the roailroad and in the foundries and factories, 

It takes from $75,000 to $100,000 to keep up and on hand a full stock of all 
the varieties, sizes, and styles of school desks we manufacture, and there is 
no profit in the business to warrant such a large outlay of money to be locked 
up Tn stock. 

















Look at this old Roox- 
ERY! Nothing need be 
EP ZL >] said of it. 

tare JY cee The picture is one of 

ft MEL da” desolation and depravity, 

social forbidding and repulsive. 

Don’t drive your children 

into such a “pen” as this 

and keep them there six 

Seq hours a day and make 
= them sit on this old 


SLAB PUNCHEON SEAT, 


- the legs sticking up 
two or three inches 
through it, with no 
back, and so high 
that the feet of the 
children swing mid- 
way to the floor, pro- 
ducing curvature of 
the spine and round 
shoulders, thus endangering their health and usefulness as long as they live, 


IN CONTRAST TO THIS ROOKERY, WE PRESENT BELOW 


LY as 


A MODEL SCHOOL BUILDING, 
That will seat 60 pupils, and need not cost to exceed from $300 to $600 all fur- 
nished-with the best sittings,of MERWIN’s IMPROVED GoTuic Desks and Seats 

The facts are that school officers whose sworn duty it is to provide desks, 
and seats, maps, globes, blackboards, and other necessary apparatus, delay 
ord: their necessary supplies until within two or three weeks of the time 
when the schools are to open. Then the rush of freight is so great that goods 
have been refused or lain in the depot a week or more before starting to their 
destination ; the teacher hired ; the pupils present; but nothing pe | be done, 
as there were no desks and seats, and the school became demoralized for weeks 

use the school officers failed to do their duty and order the seats and 
desks in time to have them on hand and in place when wanted. 

We repeat, orders should be given at least ninety days before the desks 
will be wanted, and we write this, to aid at least this year, in avoiding the 
trouble and disappointment those who neglect to order in time, will experience. 

delay and troublecan all be avoided by ordering the desks when the foun- 
dation of the army be being laid. All desks and seats should be ordered then. 

If this is done they will be on hand and in ao so that none of the 
short time the schools are in session will be lost in waiting for desks. A 

important consideration, as you see. ’ 
» Now comes the question as to which is the best desk to buy. We prefer 


@ ‘© quote what those say, who have used our desks for years, and so thorough] 
| tested their mor! } feck 


erits. more than 500,000 of the ‘‘Improved Gothic’ desks 
ve been sold in the last twenty years we have been in the School Furniture 
in St, Louis, and as many more of the “Combination” Desk and 


Seat, we have of course a very my os number of the best kind of endorsements 
of these desks from nearly bag sha tate in the Union. 

We present the following from Wm. T. Harris, late Superintendent St. 
Louis Public Schools, as a sample—which is good enough: 

GENTLEMEN: It gives me pleasure to state that the desks and seats which 
you have Ste into the school rooms of this city, after a thorough trial, give 
entire satisfaction. MERWIN IMPROVED GOTHIC Desk and Seat, with which 





Front Desk. Desk and Seat. Rear Seat. 


hay furnished our High Schools, are not only substantial and beautiful, but 
y their peculiar construction secure pater ease and comfort to the pupil, 
at the same time they encourage tha sprit position so necessary the 
health <a development of the young. These considerations 
commend S DESK to all who contemplate seating school houses. 
Respectfully yours, Wo. T. Harris, 
Superintendent Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
Five sizes of these Patent Gothic Curved Folding Seats and Desks are 
made, to accommodate pupils of all ages and sizes. e give the number of 
each so that school officers may know just what size to order: 
No. 1, for pupils from 15 to 20 years of age. 
No. 2, for pupils from 12 to 16 years of age. 
No. 3, First Intermediate, for pupils from 10 to 13 —_ of age. 
No. 4, Second Intermediate, for pupils from 8 to 11 years of age. 
Primary, for pupils from 5 to 9 years of age. 





ia Seats and Front Seats are made for each size, and for all sizes of 
pupils. 

Desks made single to seat one ape, or double to seat two pupils.. 

We manufacture a lower pri esk called the ‘‘Combination’”’ Desk and 
Seat. Weonly make the ‘‘Combination’” Desks and Seats double for two 
pupils, no single desks of this style are made. 


How Many Desks How Many Back 
and Seats do you Seats to Start the 
' Need? Row With? 








Desk and Seat Rear Seat to start the row with. 


About forty thousand pupils now use this desk and seat in the St. Louis 
Schools, because it is so economical and so durable, and it can be sold for less 
money than any other seat made, and of course it enables school officers to 
economize in expenditure, and invest some money in Maps, Globes, Charts 
and Blackboards. 

When the school house is properly seated, a teacher furnished with these 
tools to work with,’’ can do ten times more work with them, than with- 
out them. Hence in St. Louis where the schools cost about One Million Dol- 
lars per year, they economize by using in most of the schools the **Com- 
bination”’ Desks and Seats. 

M pies Sizes of the ‘‘Combination’’ Desk and Seat are made to suit children 
of all ages. 

Size No. 1, double, seating two persons from 15 to 20 years of age. 

Size No. 2, double, seating two persons from 12 to 16 years of age. 

Size No. 3, double, First Intermediate School, seating two persons from 10 
to 12 —_ of age. 

Size No. 4, double Second Intermediate School, seating two persons from 
8 to 11 years of age. 

Size No. 6, double, Primary School, seating two persons from 5 to 9 years 


of “~~. 
t seats to correspond with any size desk. 

These desks are the plainest and cheapest in price of any manufactured. 
They range in height from 11 to 16 inches. The stanchions or end pieces are 
iron, with wide continuous flanges. They are better proportioned and braced, 
neater and more graceful in design than pe other combination seat made. 
Teachers and School Officers can easily calculate the sizes of desks needed by 
the average number of pupils between 5 and 20 years of age. 


IS IT ECONOMICAL? 


This question is eminently proper. The Home-Made Desks are clumsy 
and ill-shapen at best; they cost nearly as much as the improved school 
desks to start with. They soon become loose and rickety, and then they must 
be replaced by others, and when this is done, you have paid more for your 
Desks and Seats than the improved style would have cost, and still you have 
@ poor desk. So the ee answers itself. It is Economy to buy good 
desks to start with—these will last as long as the school house stands. 

In conclusion—if you want your desks and seats on hand and in place in 
in the school room when your school opens, so as to save time and avoid 
roe: egy your desks and seats when you lay the foundation of your school 

g. 


The desks and seats ordered need not be delivered until your house is 
ready, but in order to be sure of them, and to have them in place in the school 
room, order them when you begin to lay the foundation of your school house. 
For further information as to the P sinc of School Desks and Seats, Teachers’ 
Desks and Chairs, Maps, Globes, Blackboards, &., address, before purchas- 
ing elsewhere, 


THE J. B. MERWIN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
? 1104 Pine Street, ST, LOUIS, MO. 
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WE HOPE our teachers everywhere 
will enlist the local papers to put in 
short items of what is being done in 
their schools. 

Keep full of hope, sweetness, and 
light yourself, and this will bring 
strength and victory. 

Get a nine months’ term of school 
voted, and your wages paid promptly 
at the end of each month, as other 
State and county officers are paid, 

Sct dy? bi 8d Bch 


WHAT are the average wages paid 
the teachers in your State? What is 
the length of the school term? Ali 
important questions— these — because 
the character of the schools depend 
upon their answer ; and the character 
and intelligence of the’people depend 
upon the schools. 





THE power of the printed page and 
the great benefit of its circulation is 
in this—if one does not comprehend at 
once what he reads, he can re-peruse 
it, if printed—and read and re-read it 
to others—but if he hear it only, there 
is no means of obtaining a repetition 
hence the necessity and power of the 
printed page circulated among the 
people everywhere. 


LOUISIANA. 








“It doth appear you are a worthy judge, 
You khow the law.” 
—SHAK,. 


ov. NICHOLLS, in his messge to 

the Legislature, dwells upon the 

edvantages, importance and growth of 
theCommon Schools. He says: 

‘The laws can be improved, and cer- 
tain amendments should be made, as 
suggested in the report of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Education. During 
the session the subject will doubtless 
receive your attention. It shows an 
improvement in the matter of schools. 

It is supported by the reports of par- 
ish treasurers and parish superintend- 
ents, now on record in that office and 
subject to your examination. There 
has been a large saving in the price of 
school books; the amount collected for 
schools last year is larger than hereto- 
fore. The length of the average school 
session has been increased. 

This condition should be improved 
upon, and, if possible, larger appropri- 
ations made for the schools, for the 
welfare of the State is largely involved 
in them. 

* * * * * 7 

The gentleman whosoably and faith- 
fully discharged the duties of State 
Superintendent has been appointed as 
Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court. In leaving one field of useful- 
ness for another, I desire to bear testi- 
mony and express my appreciation of 

his services, which have during the 
past two years been of much value and 
importance to the cause of education. 


is bringing itself rapidly forward into 
popular favor. Under the manage- 
ment of President Thomas D. ‘Boyd 
and his experienced corps of teachers, 
it has made rapid and steady advance. 
It is suggested by the Board of Ad- 
ministrators that the law creating the 
school be amended so as to extend the 
normal course to four years; the first 
two years to be devoted exclusively to 
academic teaching by the most ap- 
proved modern methods ; the last two 
such judicious mixture of this teaching 
with professional training as has been 
found productive of the best results. 


—_———SOoee————— 
THE INVENTION OF PRINT- 
ING. 


‘* Thou hast caused printing to be used.” 
—SHAK. 
FTER the invention of printing 
the attendance on universities 
diminished. Oxford had 15,000 about 
the year 1400; 5,000 in 1500, and only 
2,600 in 1880. 
Theuniversity revived learning ; the 
printed book makes learning accessi- 
ble to the many, and finally, when it 
gets translated out of Latin into the 
language of each people, the book 
makes the wisdom of the race accessi- 
ble to all. While knowledge was pre- 
served only in manuscripts, and 
distributed orally at the university, it 
was necessary that there should be a 
common speech at the university—a 
learned language thatall could under- 
stand, whatever his native dialect, and 
in which every scholar should write 
his discoveries. 
The Latin language contained all the 
wit and wisdom extant at that time. 
But while it proveda great advantage 
to the scholar, it prevented the com- 
mon people who knew no Latin from 
reading the books which had begun to 
abound in the community. The trans- 
lation made of the Bible opened up the 
greatest world treasury to all who 
could read their native tongue, and 


led the way to further books in the 
mother tongue of each of the northern 
nations of Europe. 

The invention of the art of printing 
changed the function of the higher 
schools of Europe; it did not destroy 
them, or render them superfluous. Ex- 
aminations came into vogue, and clas- 
sification and grading were perfected. 
The course of study became more and 
more disciplinary, and mere informa- 
tion studies were allowed subordinate 
places. ef 

It is supposed that the study of the 
classics, Latin and Greek, is retained 
in our system of higher education be- 
cause of a blind conservatism which 
continues the good old way, after all 
reasons forits existence have vanished. 
I think that this is a serious mistake. 

It is true that the necessity of a com- 
mon language as the medium of in- 
struction justified the use of Latin at 
the university of themiddleages. Now, 
however, it is to be justified on the 
ground of embryology, as I have 
already indicated. We study Latin, 
not becauseit is the most perfect, or the 
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most flexible, or the most anything— 
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This comparatively new institution| but because it is the expression 


of that phase of civilization’ that 
enters our own as the most im- 
portant determining factor—giving us 
the forms of our institutions and our 
laws—our methods of science and our 
literary forms. That Greek is the prim- 
itive expression of that nation which 
gave us the forms of art and science, 
is a sufficient reason why we are re- 
quired to study it for a time, in order 
to understand that strand in our civil- 
ization. 

The university (and in this paper I 
have used the word university as sy- 
nonymous with college, notwithstand- 
ing their original difference of mean- 
ing, for I notice that the programme 
of the university extension movement 
does not include theology, medicine 
and jurisprudence in its curiculum, but 
limits itself thus far to the academic 
or college course in the arts)—the 
university I say, in our time, has most 
need of extension. In the age of the 
newspaper and the universal common 
school, people all receive primary edu- 
cation, and very many go on, in adult 
years, to acquire secondary education; 
very few, however, of the merely “‘self- 


a higher education. There is a lack of 
philosophic insight—of that insight 
which sees the true moving principle 
of things. Consequently we have as 
the highest product of the self-educa- 
ted multitude mere iconoclasm—mere 
negative activity and but little con- 
structive effort. The university ex- 
tension will, when it is fairly inaugu- 
rated, give better occupation to this 
negative phase of culture, by directing 
it to the study of the origin of institu- 
tions, and to the more humanizing 
work of interpreting literature, art and 
history. 

With the multiplication of public 
high schools, there has come about in 
this country a tendency to neglevt the 
college or university. Secondary in- 
struction seems to many of our leaders 
in education to be more practical than 
higher educution, Butif my opinion 
is well founded, this claim for second- 
ary instruction must be held to be an 
error. The most practical of all in- 
struction is that which finds the unity 
of all branches of knowledge, and 
teaches their human application. Eth- 
ics is certainly the most practical of all 
branches of human learning. 

All friends of a sounder education 
will therefore bid God-speed to this 
movement for university extension, 
and all will hope that through it the 
university standards of thinking and 
investigating will become known as 
ideals, and that once well established 
it will have the effect of increasing the 
per centage of youth who complete 
their education in the university itself, 





Mr. F. Bouvier, 1505 South 7th 
street, St. Louis, seeks employment 
asa Professor. He speaks five or six 
languages fluently. Address as above. 


Ome 

Our “ AIDS TO SCHOOL DIS- 
CIPLINE”’ interest pupils and pa- 
rents alike, more than DOUBLE 
the attendance, prevent tardiness, 
and greatly relieve the teacher, as 
they discipline the school. 

Address the J. B. Merwin School 





Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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You and | Know all this 
TO BE TRUE. 


Our teachers, school officers, and 
others, interested in the progress and 
success of our common schools, begin 
to realize the wisdom of the statement 
of Prof.S. 8. Parr, of the De Pauw 
Normal School in Indiana. Prof, Parr 
speaks from a long successful, practi- 
cal experience as a teacher and as an 
educator; he says, that ‘‘ the live 


teacher who is provided with proper 
tools to work with in the school-room, 


is WORTH from $10 to $50 MORE 
per month than the teacher. not thus 
provided.”’ 

This is true, because so much more 
work can be done, and so much better 
work can be done for the pupils with 
these proper tools for teaching. 


a good Blackboard, and Reading 
Charts are absolutely essential for the 
success of any school'or any teacher. 
The children need these ‘“‘ HELPS” 
more than any one else. 

Provision should be made by every 
school to furnish these tools to work 
with without further delay. 

Address 
The J. B. Merwin School Sup- 

ply Co., 1120 Pine St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 





Teachers’ Excursion to St. Paul. 








**Call it a travel 
That thou takest for pleasure.’ 
—SHAK. 

For the Annual Meeting of the 
National Educational Association to be 
held at St. laul, Minn., July, 1890, 
the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & 81. 
PAUL Raitway Co. will sell reduced 
rate excursion tickets from Chicago 
and all other points on its 5,700 miles 
of thoroughly equipped road in Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, South Dakota and North 
Dakota; and all railroads in the 
United States will sell excursion 
tickets to St. Paul and return for this 
occasion via the CaIcAGo, MIL- 
WAUKEE & ST. Paut Ratuway. For 
circulars of information containing 
further particulars, please address A, 
V. H. CARPENTER, General Passenger 





Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 


An eight-inch Globe, a set of Maps, 
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Is rr not a fact that just in propor- 
tion as we employ competent teachers 
and train the children in the common 
schools inte an intelligent, industri- 
ous, law-abiding citizenship—just in 
that proportion we get productive cit- 
izens, instead of expensive criminals ; 
industry instead of idleness; intelli- 
gence instead of ignorance: hence, the 
teacher is the most valuable citizen, 
and his or her compensation should 
be as liberally and as promptly paid 
as thatof any other county or State 
officer. Is this the case now? 


=o. 
a 





He gives me gifts most rich and rare 
Who gives to me, 

Out of the riches of his heart, 
True sympathy. 





CARLYLE said—these great teachers 
are the fire-pillars in this dark pil- 
grimage of mankind; they stand as 
heavenly signs, everlasting witnesses 
of what has been, prophetic tokens 
of what may still be, the revealed, 
embodied possibilities of the highest 
in human nature. 

—————— mee 

WuaArt is the length of the common 
school term in your State ? 

What wages are paid faithful teach- 
ers? 

Are the school terms long enough 
to properly educate the children ; and 
are the teachers competent — wise 
enough to train for American Chris- 
tian citizenship? Are they liberally 
compensated. 

These are very important questions 
to every citizen, every parent and 
every tax-payer. 

THE leading. teachers in this and 
other States begin to realize the power 
of this JouRNAL in helping them toa 
more liberal and adequate compensa- 
tion. They are circulating it more ex- 
tensively in all the States, as State 
boundaries do not limit the necessity 

' for Education nor the power which in- 
telligence gives over ignorance, nor 
the justice of properly compensating 
our teachers. 

Our liberal Premiums should be 
earefally noted ; and the attention of 
other teachers and their friends should 
be called to them. 

Tue best schools now—where the 
best work is done—have illustrative 
&pparatus— Maps, Globes, Black- 








boards, Charts, etc. Every teacher is 
- entitled to these tools to work with; 
_ very school should supply them; be- 
_auseso much more can be done for 





TIMELY ADVICE, 


stew cee 


‘Therefore fasten your ear on my advisings. 
—SHAK. 


ROF. H. G. KTEHL, County Com- 

missioner of Franklin County 
Mo., states clearly and definitely the 
duties of school directors under the 
general provision of the Revised Mis- 
souri school law. 

Ata meeting ofthe board held be- 
fore the fifteenth day of July the 
board must select some one, it may be 
a member of the board, for district 
clerk. This district clerk is elected 
fora year beginning and ending on 
the fifteenth day of July. The re- 
moval of district clerk is provided for 
in section 7998. The old clerk must 
make the annual reports to the clerk 
of the County Court and County Com- 
missioner before his time expires and 
before he is allowed any salary as 
district clerk. The change in the. law 
which fixed the fifteenth day of July 
as the time for changeof dictrict clerks 
was made because the old clerk is 
supposed to be batter acquainted with 
the records of the district for the year 
and therefore better prepared to make 
acorrect report. This change should 
be rigidly observed. It is earnestly 
desired that boards employ competent 
clerks. Clerks have considerable work 
todo and should be paid for it. 

Section 7992 entrusts you and your 
clerk with the care of the property of 
the district and empowersand requires 
you to buy the nesessary apparatu; for 
the school room. The house must be 
kept in good condition and repairs. 
The school room must be kept dry and 
warm. It should be as nearly uni- 
formly heated as possible so that no 
pupil be compelled to suffer from cold 
in one part of fhe room or from too 
much heat in another. Ventilation 
should also be provided for. The 
grounds too are to be kept in good 
condition. This is important, for it is 
necessary that the ground be clean to 
avoid accidents among children, and 
dry, that they may have a good play 
ground and that their feet may not 
become damp and thus endanger their 
health. The floor shall be swept and 
fires made at the expense of the dis- 
trict. This work is paid for out of the 
incidental fund and not the teacher’s 
fand, and for this reason if a contract 
is made with the teacher, as such, to 
do the janitor’s work, the contract is 
not binding. 

SCHOOL APPARATOS. 

A great demand of our schools may 
and should be gradually but promptly 
supplied by the board. Educators 
generally agree that the work of the 
modern public school can ‘not be suc- 
cessfuly done within the given time 
without school apparatus. Alds in 
the forms of charts, maps and so forth 
may be obtained for almost every sub- 
ject taught in the common schools but 
it is especially important that at least 
a small supply of reading, geographi- 
cal and mathematical apparatus be 
furnished without delay. Some of 
our schoolhouses are virtually without 
blackboards. This is a grave wrong 
against the school. The teacher who 
does not point out such needs or even 
pretends that these things are not 
need should be at once recommended 
for re-examination. 
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| We regret our inability to fiad 


Commencement Exercises,” — from 


room for the good things said of ‘‘ Our 


Maine to California. 

Never was the attendance so large 
as this year, never better results, 
never more cnthusiasm. It would 
take over twenty such issues as this 
in which to print what has-been sent 
in the last thirty days. 





Ir 1s an old story, but a just one 
Our teachers should be more liberally 
compensated in all the States. The 
terms are too short to sesure the best 
results —and the compensation not 
yet adequate to secure competent 
ladies and gentlemen to teach. We 
ought to improve this condition of 
things without farther delay. 


Ir 1s wise to take advantage of the 
beautiful crops and ‘ good-times”’ to 
increase somewhat the compensation 
of our teachers in all the States. We 
are able to pay a minimum salary of 
at least $50.00 per month for a school 
term lasting nine months of the year. 

eet 

Our ‘ Dicken’s offer’ still holds 
good. Better avail yourself of it 
while these fifteen volumes can be 
secured on these terms. See page 6. 








Ir Mr, Charles Dadley Warner ad- 
vises to the teachers of the county, or 
or rather his criticisms, reminds us of 
a review of a certain cook-book. The 
reviewsugg ested that the author fur- 
nish an ‘‘ Alderney cow’’ with each 
book We suggest Mr. Warner fur- 
nish the teachers a “‘ library’? with his 
criticisms of their failure to read more 
widely. 
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Do not undertake “ to make bricks 
without straw’’—nor to teach school 
without some “ tools to work with in 
the school-room,’’ Both efforts will 
only result in failures.’’ 


ar 


Mr. L. E. WoLFe, of Moberly, Mo., 
was nominated for the position of 
State Superintendent of Public 
Schools. A gentleman, in position to 
know just what he is talking about, 
writes as follows: ‘‘He has the am- 
bition and the ability toadd to what 
has already been accomplished, and 
he will do this—rather than to pull 
down.” 

That, you see, is a good statement, 
and we hope the teachers and the peo- 
ple will help him vigorously—to “add 
to what has already been accom- 
plished.” 


606 


Ir looks at this writing as if we 
were to have a very large attendance 
at St. Paul on the meeting of the N. 
E.A. The St. Paul people are ready 
to accommodate and welcome twenty 
thousand teachers to that beautiful 





The Liver 


When out of order, involves every organ of 
the body. Remedies for some other derange- 
ment are frequently taken without the least 
effect, because it is the liver which is the real 
source of the trouble, and until that is set 
right there can be no health, strength, or 
comfort in any part of the system. Mercury, 
in some form, is a common specific for u slug- 
gish liver; but a far safer and more effective 
medicine is 


Ayer’s Pills. 


For loss.of appetite, bilious troubles, consti- 
pation, indigestion, and sick headache, these 
Pills are unsurpassed. 

“For a long time I was a sufferer from 
stomach, liver, and kidney troubles, expe- 
riencing much difficulty in digestion, with 
severe pains in the lumbar region and other 
parts of the body. Having tried a variety of 
remedies, including warm baths, with only 
temporary relief, about three months ago I 
began the use of Ayer’s Pills, and my health 
is so much improved that I gladly testify to 
the superior merits of this medicine.” — 
Manoel Jorge Pereira, Porto, Portugal. 

“For the cure of headache, Ayer’s Cathar- 
tic Pills are the most effective medicine I 
ever used.” —R. K. James, Dorchester, Mass. 

‘When I feel the need of a cathartic, I take 
Ayer's Pills, and find them to be more effee- 
tive than any other pill I ever took.”— Mrs. 
B. C. Grubb, Burwellville, Va. 

“T have found in Ayer’s Pills, an invalua- 
ble remedy for constipation, biliousness, and 
kindred disorders, peculiar to miasmatie 
localities. Taken in small and frequent 
doses, these Pills 


Act Well 


on the liver, restoring its natural powers, and 
aiding it in throwing off malarial poisons.” 
—C. F. Alston, Quitman, Texas. 

“Whenever I am troubled with constipa- 
tion, or suffer from loss of appetite, Ayer’s 
Pills set me right again.”— A. J. Kiser, Jr., 
Rock House, Va. 

“Tn 1858, by the advice of a friend, I began 
the use of Ayer's Pills as a remedy for bil- 
iousness, constipation, high fevers, and 
colds. They served me better than anything 
1 had previously tried, and I have used them 
in attacks of that sort ever since.’ — H. W. 
Hersh, Judsonia, Ark. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine 





Dr. J. BALDWIN, President of the 
Sam. Houston Normal College at 
Huntsville, Texas, with several of the 
Professors and their families, and a 
car-load of teachers from other points 
in Texas, spent a day in St. Louis last 
week. Dr. Baldwin and the rest are 
on the way to the National Educa- 
tional Association at St. Paul. They 
propose to spend a day in Chicago, a 
day in Milwaukee and at other points 
on the route. They travel in char- 
tered cars under the escort of Col. Gib- 
son, of theC.& N. W. R. R. There 
are two or three other large delega- 
tions from Texas on the way to St. 
Paul. 

Col. and Mrs. Parker are at the 
great gathering at Galveston. Teach- 
ers and people are charmed and cap- 
tivated with the work being done at 
Galveston. 

Nothing contributes more to the 
prosperity and profit of these great 
Educational gatherings — North and 
South—than this commingling and 
interchange of ideas and work. We 
want to see more of this, for the ad- 








city. yt 


vantages are both great and mutual. 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 


Sr. Louris may well feel a pride 
in possessing so able, so conscien- 
tious, so unassuming a scholar as Mr. 
Wm. M. Bryant. 

To be sure Mr. Bryant's efforts are 
mainly exercised in school instruc- 
tion; but even then it is an instruc- 
tion which seeks the fullest and most 
rational development of the pupil, and 
one which brings into play the clari- 
fying, deepening, and enriching re- 
sults of constantstudy. Not but what 
Mr. Bryant has “taken from thesolid 
day’ to prepare and publish various 
boeks, such for example, as ‘‘ The 
Philosophy of Landscape Painting.” 

Mr. Bryant is undoubtedly one of 
the most honest and capable of stu- 
dents, and hence any book which he 
prepares is calculated to benefit the 
reader and to add to the reputation of 
our city. The latest of Mr. Bryant’s 
publicatious—‘‘The World—Energy 
andits Self Conservation’’ (Chicago; 
8. C. Griggs & Co.)—is specially cred- 
itable. It is doubtless known to our 
readers that 8. C. Griggs & Co., have 
like Geo. P. Putnam’s Sons, of New 
York, undertaken to publish standard 
and representative works even though 
the demand be limited to the small cir- 
cle of serious students. Such an under- 
taking is of the highest value, so that 
the JOURNAL can sincerely congratu- 
late the firm upon i's enterprise as 
well as upon the co-operation of 
writers whose names carry authority 
in the direction of their special 
studies. 

Mr. Bryant’s object in the present 
venture is to show a real harmony 
where popularly regarded there is utter 
discord between Physical Science and 
Mental Philosopy. However unready 
the times may be to accept such a creed, 
and whether or not Mr. Bryant’s arg- 
uments are to be regarded as con- 
clusive, every reader of serious litera- 
ture will be impressed and profited 
by the lucidity, close-logic, and free- 
dom from conscious bias in the pre- 
sentation. 

The readers of the JoURNAL will 
find many a difficulty removed, and 
many a fertile suggestion made in Mr. 
Bryant’s book. 

After allit is not the lighter and 
more generally popular books which 
give permanent reputation to a town, 
and even though serious readers be 
fewer in number, their judgment 
nevertheless determines the ultimate 
standing of literary works. It is 
therefore fortunate for St. Louis that 
it possesses such a type as Mr. Bry- 
ant, for it will be the gainer by work 
done not for immediate profit and per- 
sonal advantage, but performed solely 
from a love of truth and an honest de- 
sire to extend its empire. 

We recommend Mr. Bryant’s book 
to such of our readers as have been 
troubled by the “‘ Conflict of Religion 
and Science,” “The Limits of Au- 
thority in Matters of Belief.” &c., &c. 





VoL. V. of Chambers’ Encyclopedia 
—the J. B. LippencottCo., Phil., Pa.— 
takes in from ‘‘Friday to Humanite- 
rian,” with over 800 pages of matter 
between, embracing among other in- 
teresting topics, ‘‘ Friends, ‘‘ Friendly 
Societies,” “Fruit,” ‘ Garabaldi,’’ 
“‘Garrick,’’ “Geography,” Geome- 
try,” “Georgia,” “Gladstone,” “Glas- 
gow,”’ “Goethe,” ‘“ Government,”’ 
“Greece,” “ Benjamin Harrison,” by 
Gen. Lew. Wallace; ‘‘ Hawthorne,”’ 
by Geo. Parsons Lathrop; ‘Victor 
Hugo,” by W.E. Henley. There are 
five most excently maps in this vol- 
ume. Georgia, Germany, Great Brit- 
ian, Greece-Ancient, and Holland. 


Vou. III of The Century Dictionary, 
published by Zhe Century Co., New York, more 
than makes good the promises of the two previous 
volumes in both its extent and its accuracy. 

This great work is both a dictionary and a 
condensed and usable encyclopedia. Itis a dic- 
tionary, in that it gives the spelling, the pro- 
nunciation, and the history of each word, tracing 
it back to its origin and defining it. In contains 
upward 200,000 words, which is of course many 
more than can be found in any other dictionary 
yet published. The additions are scientific 
terms, words which have recently come into the 
language, and important words of earlier date 
which have been overlooked by the makers of 
cther dictionaries. 

All our schools, by giving two or three enter- 
tainments could easily secure the whole work in 
its completeness. Now that the battle of the 
dictionaries is on, it may be well to state briefly 
that in The Century Dictionary you will have 

1. A complete defining dictionary of English 
words. 

2. Adictionary of etymologies, unequalled by 
any work yet published. 

3. Astandard dictionary of spelling and pro- 
nunciation. 

4 An encyclopedia of general information, 
particularly rich in historical material. 

5. Astandard dictionary of mechanical terms. 

6. Acomprehensive dictionary of the practical 
arts and trades, commerce, finance, etc. 

7. Adictionary of scientific terms, giving the 
result of the very latest thought in every depart- 
ment of science, as biology, botany, zoology 
mineralogy, physics, etc. 

8. A dictionary of medicine, surgery, physiolo- 
gy, anatomy, etc. 

9. A dictionary of theological terms. 

10, A dictionary of art and archzology, myth- 
ology, sculpture, music, etc., exquisitely illus- 
trated. 

11. Alaw dictionary, 

13, A standard reference book of English 
grammar and philology. 

13. A dictionary of synonyms. 

14._ A treasury of quotations. 

8. F. Junkin & Co., 901 Olive Street, St. Louis, 
are the general agents of the Century Dictionary 
for this section. 


The Forum is to supplement its 
series of articles on ‘“* How I was Educated” by 
another on an analogous question, viz.: What 
were the influences—the persons, the circum- 
stances, the books—that have operated most to 
form the character and occupation of a number of 
notable scholars and men of letters and science! 
The contributors to this series will include eight 
or ten of the foremost men of letters, men of 
science, teachers, and statesmen, American and 
foreign. 

This magazine should find a place in all our 
school libraries. Address “The Forum,”” New 
York Oity, New York. 


THE readers of the JOURNAL have 
become accustomed to expecting from Dr. Harris 
suggestions which are at once stimulating and help- 
fal. Without the epigrammatic style of Emerson, 
Dr. Harris’ writings still contain so much concen- 
trated wisdom, thatthe reader finds his utterauces 
growing in significance as they become assimilated 
with time. Indeed, it may be said that those who 
do not understand or appreciate Dr. Harris, are 
those whose acquintance with his work is but 
slight and superficial ; while, on the other hand, 
those who ** drink deep *’ of the ‘‘ Pierian Spring’’ 
never fail to become his ardent admirers. 

All this being true within the knowledge of the 
countless readers of the JOURNAL, they will be 
giad to jearn that Dr. Harris has recently published 





“ The Spiritual Sense of Dante's Divina Commedia.”’ 





The work is small in size and correspondingly 
low in cost ; but, like the Sybilline Books, it is to 
be judged by its valueand not by its extent. The 
reading club has grown in tavor asa means of profit- 
able entertainment, and with its growth there has 
been a rapid increase in the numbers of those who 
can appreciate in an author the quality of intensive- 
ness as contrasted with that of extensiveness. Hence 
® work such as Dr. Harris’s, which comprises 
within a small compass not merely his own com- 
mentary, but also all mecessary collateral inform- 
ation, will prove of as great value and interest to the 
reader as it was of execution by the author. The 
varied energy of custom necessitates the use of 
books whose compass is small, because they have 
been subjected tu often-repeated compression, and 
noone who has not himself essayed such a task, can 
rightly estimate the skill and labor, and self-denial 
required for a form of effort which requires, above 
all else, the convenience of the reader. Even those 
who do not care for a personal acquaintance with 


philosophy. The past, not as a summation of 
human effort, but the past as the condition of 
present progress is the creed of the day, and 
specially of the vigorous West, unfettered as it 
is by lustrums of conventions. Experience 
has shown that however, subtle and incom- 
prehensible the utterances of the metaphsi- 
cians, these lead to mental excitation and re- 
sult in recognizable benefits. Experience has 
likewise shown, that a mere cultivation of the 
literary humanities, or the capitalization of all 
human aspiration yields nothing but dust and 
ashes, no matter how highly ornamented may 
be the vase which conta'ns them. 

Again, The Freeburgers is ‘‘in touch’? with 
prevailing tendencies, even when the purely 
literary element is ignored or outraged, for 
even Marion Crawford yields to an influence 





the works of the master-minds in this world’s his- 
tory, must still feel the need of knowing about them; 
and these wlil find Dr. Harriss’ book most satisfac- 
tory and wondertully suggestive. On the other 
hand, those who, although students, still feel the 
need of direction from older minds, will find Dr. 
Harris’ latest contribution to literature a treasure- 
house of suggestions. 

Dr. Harris has very properly dedicated the work 
to Mrs. Beverly Allen, who, beginning her active 
interest at the very inception of what has since been 
called ‘*The St. Louis Monument,’’ has never lest 
interest in ‘‘the study of works for spiritual in- 
sight. 

Citations from the Table of Contents will perhaps 
most concisely and most surely place before the 
readers of the JOURNAL the, field occupied by the 
book, and the interests to which it may minister: 

In what Sense Hell is Eternal, Why Infants and 
Heathen Sages are in the Limbo, The Spiritual 
Sense of Purgatory, Church and State, Tae Seven 
Terraces, The Terrestial Paradise, The Spiritual 
Sense of Lethe, The Several Heavens, The Poetic 
Myths, The Sun Myth, Homer’s Myth of Hades, 
The Myths of Plato, The Myths ot Virgil, The 
Myths of Dante, The Doctrine of the Trinity as a 
Symbol of the Highest Truth. 

Such are some of the leading topics treated by 
Dr. Harris, and it seems to us that no thoughtful 
person can fail to be interested in and profit by this 
work. 


Mr. DENTON J. SNIDER’S ‘The 
Freeburgers’’ has called forth all the differ- 
ences of opinion which accompany any new 
literary depavture. In the first place a prophet 
is without honor in his own country because 
his non-prophetic characteristics identify him 
with one of several opposing factions while 
his mission brings him into sharp hostility with 
those who hold by the old lines of procedure. 
The Freeburgers, in*eed, might be taken as 
symbolizing the antagonism towards what has 
been termed the 8t. Louis movement, an an- 
tagonism that manifests itself in an infinite 
variety of ways, and which seems to be based 
partly upon the belief that honest difference 
of opinion is an unpardonable arrogance, and 
partly upon the failure of conservative minds 
to realize that progress can proceed except 
along the lines of the past, and of tradition. 
The inquisitive but honest student who twenty 
years ago ventured to ask his college professor 
to illustrate the beauties of the classics treated 
as an exercise in grammatical rules and me- 
chanical scansiop, was saved from conviction 
of lunacy solely by his success in conventional 
scholarship, and yet he was the unconscious 
pioneer in a radical change which has already 
taken placein the methods of college instruc- 
tion. The poet Browning has lived to see his 
writings a subject of conscientious study, though 
not many years back that study of social prob- 
lems which forms the substance of hi; poctical 
effort excited only the scoffs and sneers which 
now are indulged in solely by those whose fu- 
ture lies wholly in the past. So, too, the lead- 
ing representatives of the 8t. Lonis movement 
are now courted and caressed by those who 
having by political means possessed themselves 
of the insignia of sovereignty have discovered 
the impossibility of perpetuating their govern- 
ment without fhe support of some appeal 
stronger than that of the personal, selfish in- 
terest. The Freeburgers, like most other 
novels, has evident defects, butits greatest er- 
ror or truth will be found to lie in its assump- 
tion that thesupreme office of the novel is the 
logical presentation of social problems. This 
characteristic, is, however, of the spirit of our 
times ; it is marked in the novels of Geo. Eliot, 
and easily discernible in those of Mrs. Burnett 
and of Henry James. Moreover, this charac- 
teristic is peculiarly American, for introspec- 
tion and an overmastering interest in the study 
of special problems are not the creations of 
Hegelianisom or of any other school of meta- 
physics, but the conditions which have eyoked, 
especially in the West, so ready a response to 





the efforts of the professed students of mental 


tronger than himself. The Freeburgers may 
concede any criticism in regard to literary 
style, it may grant its lack of the greatest suc- 
cess of the raconteur, it may not dispute the 
ce pl of its characters, and yet 
it can assert the relative indifference of all 
of these, and restits expectations of perma. 
nent success upon the lucidity and force with 
which it presents the essential elements of 
the strife betwecn the East and the West, the 
North and the South, and the radical differ- 
ences between civilizations ever-striviny to 
harmonize, but still far from being homo- 
geneous. Mr. Snider seems in his study to 
have gone to the root of the matter and those 
who feel in every relation of life the presence 
in the community of opposing views, will find 
interest in Mr. Snider’s analysis of the New 
England element, the Southern element, and 
the Western element. Those who ignoring 
the supremacy in our own times of the novel 
as a vehicle of instruction, fear its effect as dis- 
sipating serious effort, have nothing to dread 
from The Freeburgers. 1 hose who read fiction 
but for amusement have nothing to expect 
from The Freeburgers, but those who are will- 
ing to profit by the studies of honest and 
capable minds, and who are sufficiently cath- 
olic to pass over individual peculiarities, will 
find sufficient 1eward in an acquaintance with 
Mr. Snider’s book. 

In conclusion, we of 8t. Louis at least, should 
remember that as acommentator upon Shakes- 
peare, Homer, Dante, and Goethe, Mr. Snider 
has taken rank with the ablest writers, and 
should feel the glow of local patriotism, even 
though as in the case of political patriotism we 
fail to investigate personally the grounds of 
our feeling. 





AN able and business-like article 
entitled ‘‘Concerning Corporation Law,” by 
Amos G. Warner, will appear in The Popular 
Science Monthly for July. It points out the main 
defects in the hotchpotch of laws regarding cor- 
porations in the United States, and gives four 
particulars in which our corporation law could 
be reformed so as to prevent frauds and secure 
greater responsibility. 








MAKING MONEY IN VACA- 
TION, 





About one year ago I procured in- 
structions for plating with Gold, 
Silver and Nickel, and devoted my 
summer .vacation to plating. In 43 
days I cleared $391.10, a sufficient 
amount to pay my expenses for the 
college year. At nearly every house 
I plated spoons, castors or jewelry, 
and find it pleasant, instructive and 
profitable. My brother in 19 days 
cleared $162 40. Knowing that there 
are many desiring an education who 
have not the necessary means, I trust 
that my experience will be to such, 4 
joyful revelation. By sending ~ 


cents to the Zanesvi'le Chemical Co., 
Zanesville, Ohio, you will receive di- 
rections for making Gold, Silver and 
Nickle solutions, with the necessary 
instructions for using them, and in an 
hour’s practice you will be quite pro- 





ficient. 


NELLIE B.———— 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tickets Good to September 30. 





The time on tickets purchased for 
this meeting via the Burlington Route 
at St. Louis can be extended so that 
holders may use them for return up 
to Sept. 30. Apply at 112 N. 4th 8t., 
for full particulars. 


A DELIGHTFUL TRIP, 


Chicago and Alton R. R., with 
its unrivalled vestibuled Pullman 
Palace Cars on the night trains, and 
its Special Palace day cars on the 
morning trains north from St. Louis, 
makes close connections with the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad 
on to the northand northwest, includ- 
ing Milwaukee, Waukesha, Pewaukee, 
Hartland, Nashotah, Giffords, Palmy- 
ta, Lakeside, and all the lovely resorts 
in the great lake region up to St. Paul, 
Duluth, and the Yellowstone Park re- 
gion and Pacific coast. Mr. D. Bowes, 
General Western Passenger Agent, or 
Mr. J. of. Hunt, City Passenger and 
Tkt. Agt., 117 N. Fourth street, under 
Planters’ House, St. Louis, Mo., will 
be pleased to give any further inform- 
ation as to close rates to all points. 
Fae Pe a ae 
THE Official Bullentin of the Nation- 


al Educational Association, tells you “What to 
see in St. Paul and Mineapolis, and how to see 








t.””> Send to S. Sherin, Secretary St. Paul 
Minn. for a copy. 





W.#A. K. JOHNSTON'S 
>DTIAPS< 


District School Series 
TWENTY-THREE Mars ov rms Serres, Eace Mar 33 X 27 INCHES, 


Price of each Map, on Cloth, Varnished and Mounted on Common Rollers, 








>—$2.50—> 
Eastern my Magan Hemi Pik Isles. oh, Pants Travel. 
one map). sia. A Map illustrative of Geographical 
8 Projection. Canaan and Palestine. Terme WITH etocsane, . 
Africa. Chronological Chart of Ancient 
America. ry, WITH GLOSSARY. 
North America Chart of the Metric System of 
United States Canada and Weights and Measures. 
exico. Australia. 

South America. India, 





America. 


Any SIX of these om can be mounted on re ROLLERS and 


encl n one R 


, 


a1 INCHES. LONG. 























erde’ 
ern), 


we send in 
nited States, Mexico and 





case the f six maps: The 


The above cut represents the case open, showing one up drawn down. Unless otherwise 


heres (Eastern and West- 
rica. 


; Europe, Asia, Africa, Ame 


PRICES IN SETS AS FOLLOWS: 


United States.................. Jebildin Fs dda Sues asic danced on Common Rollers, 33 x 27 inches, $ 2 50 
ant ale RNateaten te “ a 8x7 “ 2 50 
Bf SPO iS 65.25 ant ntihonkg Sou SoWeRGSUCNn bee's lwe vate “ “ - > & (Mined 2 50 
Asia...... “ “ “ 3x2 * 2 50 
SEMAN Som vig kbs d. dindaScbcbeances id ? * a3x27 * 2 50 
SM Niaik Wh? 35 Sind patcibind onde BUbSs 60s Soe ain chain tioo ” bi “ 2x3 0 O** 250 
District School Set, Six Numbers.................. eee ae “ “ 15 00 
Destcles Scheel Got on ene ee ee nbvis 245 wes benesnede.tope.ts dn thobo epee Wis nations ee 

District School Set, on Rollers, in New Veneer Cases........ 27 00 


In the Sizes the FIRST number is the WIDTH from left to right. 


Address with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


$T. LOUIS, MO. 


' & Marvelous Railroad. 


“TI speak amazedly,—it becomes 
My marvel and my message.” 
—SHAK,. 
The Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 
is justly and universally known as 
“The Scenic Line of the World.” 
From the car windows of its train can 
be seen the grandest spectacles of Na- 
ture’s wonders presented by any-rail- 
road inthe world. The Rio Grande is 
essentially the tourist’s line, and over 
it the traveler secures equal comfort 
and speed, with the added pleasure of 
beholding sights and scenes unequall- 
ed for grandeur, beauty and sublimity 
anywhere in the world. A trip from 
Denver to Ogden over the ‘Scenic 
Line” is a liberal education, and one 
can thus acquire a more thorough 
knowledge of the marvelous railway 
engineering and the wonders of the 
Rocky Mountains, than by any other 
means. Nothing but a lack of know- 
ledge of fhese facts can excuse any one 
making a trans-continental journey for 
missing the wonderful scenery of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. 
Should we attempt to give even the 
briefest list of the points of interest to 
be seen on this famous line, we would 
require several columns todoso. Who 
is there that has not heard of the Royal 
Gorge, with its walls of granite, tower- 
ing above the track in majestic grand- 








eur, to aheight of nearly half a mile? 
Who has not heard of the famous ‘‘Mar- 
shall Pass,’”’ crossed at an altitude of 
over two miles above the sea? Who 
has not read of the wonders of ‘‘The 
Black Canon,’’ the great gorge of the 
Gunnison? Who has not heard about 
the marvelous “Castle Gate?” If 
any of our readers want to know more 
about these stupendous works of Na- 
ture, write to 8. K. Hooper, General 
Passenger Agent, Denver, Colorado, 
and he will send you, free of cost, ele- 
gantly illustrated books giving a full 

escription of the marvels of the 
‘Scenic Line.” But the best thing to 
do is to journey over the line itself, and 
by so doing you will hang such pic- 
tures on the walls of memory, thatall 
the attempts of the most celebrated 
artists will seem weak and trivial in 
the presence of Nature’s majestic 
works among the snow-crowned peaks 
of the Rocky Mountains. 


tp 


A LUCKY GIRL. 


MR. EDITOR: 


I think my experience will interest 
many of your readers, and as I have 
married recently and retired from bus- 
iness, I hope to benefit others that 
are in need. My face being partly 
broken out with pimples and blotches, 
our physician gave mea medicine that 
cured mein a short time, and made 
my complexion beautiful. My cousin 
also a lot of freckles, this medi- 
cine cleaned them off and left her face 
nice and sy Many of my friends 
were anxious to try it, and I concluded 
I could make some money selling the 
preparation. I saw on the bottle that 
the face bleach was made by Marion 
Walker, Louisville, Ky., and the price 
was $2 for 2 bottles, enough for one 
face, so I wrote for the agency, and in 
22 weeks I cleared $407.44, an average 
of $18.52 a week, which I think is 
good for an inexperienced girl. Any- 
one can get the agency by peo to 
the above address, and can make lots 
of money too. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 





G.A. R. SPECIAL TRAIN to BOSTON 
VIA 7 


WABASH AND NIAGARA FALLS. 


For the Grand Army Encampment at 
Boston, August 12th to 15th, 1890, the 
Wabash Line will run a special train 
via Niagara Falls to Boston, without 
change. Full details will be furnished 
by any ticket agent of the Wabash 
Line. Rates the lowest ever offered. 





READ THIS LETTER. 


“For years I have been afflicted with bad 
Digestion, Constipation and Piles. I have 
tried all the medicines I could get hold of, 
but allin vain. Even my physicians could 
not relieve my costiveness. In the mean- 
time I struggled under great pain. Life was 
aburden. Two weeks ago I saw the Chicago 
“Times,” and my eye fell on an advertise- 
ment of Tutt’s Pills. I decided to try them. 
They have worked wonderfully. They keep 
me — don’t make me sick, give me an 
appetite and are curing my piles. I am 
strong and can walk any distance. If I had 
had these pills five years ago they would 
have saved me $10,000; but they have saved 
my life. Let the afflicted everywhere know 
their value, which is beyond expression.” 


THERALD LUND, Springfield, 0. 


Tutt’s Liver Pills 


ASSIMILATE THE FOOD, 





THE advantages of using our “‘ Aids 
to School Discipline” are, that they 
interest parents as well as pupils— 
and more than double the attendance 
wherever they are used. 





‘‘THE Banner Route’ -The Great 
Wabash—North and Northwest, will 
extend time of tickets to the St. Paul 
Convention to Sept. 39th, 189°; and 
those in authority say, “‘Don’tyou for- 
getit.’’ Oh, no, the people who travel 
never forget the Wabash Route or its 
splendid equipments. 





LET the teachers everywhere inaug- 
urate a reading circle with our Pre- 
mium of Dickens’. The influence of 
these centres of intelligence makes 
better citizens of our young people, 
enlarges the thought of the older ones, 
and enables many, no doubt, to bear 
the il!s of life better, and affords in, 
struction and entertainment for many 
an idle hour of the best kind. 





MEMPHIS ROUTE. 
‘Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis R. R. 


Offers you the most pleasant and de- 
sirable route to Kansas City and all 
points East, North and West; to Mem- 
phis and all points South. 

At Kansas City, connections are 
made at Union Depot with all through 
trains for Chicago, St. Louis and the 
East; to St. Paul, Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland and the West and 
Northwest. Via this line, entire train 
with Free Reclining Chair Car and 
Pullman Buffet Sleeping Car runs 
through to Memphis, Tenn. Through 
Reclining Chair Car (Seats Free) Kan- 
sas City to Birmingham; through 
coach Kansas City to ristol, via Chat- 
tanooga and Knoxville; Pullman Buf- 
fet Sleeping Car, Kansas City to New 
Orleans. There is no other direct 
route from the West to Jacksonville, 
Pensacola, Nashville, Chattanooga 
and all Southern cities. 

This route, via Hoxie, is over one 
hundred miles the shortest line to Lit- 
tle Rock and Hot Springs; the short 
and cheap route to Fayetteville, Ben- 
tonville, Eureka Springs, Fort Smith 
and all points in Arkansas. 

Write for large map and time-tables 
showing through connections. 

Before purchasing your ticket, call 
upon a ticket agent of this Company, 
or write to the undersigned for rates. 
Special rates and arrangements for 
ae and their movables, going 

uth to locate. 

Send for acopy of the MissourI AND 
KANSAS FARMER giving full informa- 
tion relative to the cheap lands of 
Southwest Missouri. Mailed free. 


J. E. LOCK WOOD, 
Gen’t Pass. § Ticket Agent, 
KANSAS CITY, MO, 
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Estey Organs. 


AND ALONE as the leading aly, party and of = 


world. ® ia. Por oe daligcetinl quali 
ne ey 
great durability, they HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Estey Pianos 


most popular Pianos te made. 
e celebrated Ei 
er rae. aeally gw hm ig rie cal i. 4 
im price. Cash, or time payments. Address 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


18 OliveSt., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
916 oma Ofer to ay Bank in St. Louisor Chicagoy 


TEXAS FREE SCHOOLS 


are fast coming tothe front. Teachers of cul- 
ture and character are in great demand. We 
have been successful inthe past and have pros- 
wn fora busy season. Try us. Send atamp 
articulars to 
TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


Tyler, Texas. 


DY. LATIN, and. GREEK 
STyey. use RLINKAR 
Books, free < Page, and Gata “uo. 

ee) 1103 ILADELPHIA, PA. - 


0a W aint Street, Sou 











NATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Teachers Supplied with Desirable Positions. 
Colleges, Schools and Families furnished with 
thoroughly qualified Presidents, Principals, Teach- 
ers, Tutors, Governesses. Send "for circulars. Miss. 
Eliza Crosthwait, 54 Cole Bld’g, Nashville, Tenn. 


CENT RAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 
McKenzie, Tenn. J.C. McFall, Manager. 
Recommends good teachers to school officers 

and families, and schools to parents. No 

charge to — Circulars free. 








Teachers can double 
their incomes by start- 
ing Meisterschaft 
Classes. 


Teachers 


apecas oe, FULLY 
y deilague toes Pree. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


a | $15.22” $250 cowering eras. Persons 


= oeele time eo the Dusnoas, = are moments my 

emp vacan n 

towns and cities. B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 
1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 28-2 


TEACHERS bh Westomes $20 per pen paying == 


with stamp, W. E. PCAVER ERS. Georgetown, Tex. 


We herewith present you 


the valuable notice ne we sel 


Bells ys 




















only first- eae — es 
| MD SINOER: 
cupied territory. Sent on if desired. Pro- 
tection to goad deniers. Circulars and informa- 
tion free. J. G. GEITZ, Gen. West. Agent, 
1317 and (319 North Market Street, 
6-22 mention this paper $T. LOUIS, MO. 
Sood, Dialogues, En- 
inments. - Send for our 
Gireulare and Catalogues. 
NORMAL BOOK CON- 
9 OERN, Ladoga, Indiana, 
= “ 
~os —t i} 
Are You Located for September ? 
If not send for blank and circulars of tlie 
ae and College Bureau. We now have first 
vacancies on our books unprovided for, 
and are sending out 20,000 letters to <8 
of teachers. These will’ bring us hundreds mY 
vacancies for the months of July and A 
Our vacancies are in all copes poe 5 r) 
struction, direct from em; 
reliable. ‘Registration fee $1.00. Sadrese, 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager, Elmharst, Ills. 


hate 








For full particulars 
address the 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUB, CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Incomes. 














IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Cover ALL POINTS Or 
COMMERCIA IMPORTANCE, 


AND ALL 

SANITARY and PLEASURE RESORTS 
BETWEEN THE 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 


GULF OF MEXICO, 
AND THE 
Empire of the Montezumas. 


The Only Direct Line 
To the Famous Hot Springs of 
ARKANSAS. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger and. Ticket Agent, 


S&T. LOUIS, MO. 








Manual Trainin 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 


ng School, 


MOTTO: The Cultured red Mind, The Skillful Hand. 
The ELEVENTH YEAB of this highly successful School for Boys will 
Open Next September, 
At which time a NEW CLASS OF ONE HUNDBED BOYS will be admitted. Vacan- 
CIES IN THE UPPER CLASSES will also be filled. ‘The Enrollment for 
the year 1889-90 was 249. 
Requisites for Admission to the First Year Class : 


Candidates must be at least 14 years old; they must be thorough in Arith- 


metic through Percentage and Interest ; they must be clear an 


accurate in 


oral analysis of arithmetical examples j ; they must be familiar with Geo- 


graphy, and able to draw reasona 


ly accurate maps from memory; they 


must spell well, write well and compose well. 

Boys who can present certificates of admission to a first-class High School 
orto a school of equal grade, will be accepted without examination. 

Pupils of lower grades are advised not to try the Examination, unless they 


are at least 16 years old. It is notan advanta; 
prepared ; failure and disappointment are lik 


to secure admission if poorly 
to follow. 


CANDIDATES may send in their names at any time. 


THE FIRST EXAMINATION WILL BE ON 


Thursday, June 12th, 


from g till 3 o’clock. 


A SECOND EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD 
Friday, September 12th. 


The preference will be given, first, to those bearing Certificates of Qualifi- 


cation ; 


second, to those earliest enrolled as Candidates, provided they are 


found well qualified. Boys at a distance may be examined under the super- 


vision of a local teacher. 
character. 


All applicants should present certificate of good 


Parents not familiar with our aims and method may be interested to 


know: 


1. The School does not teach trades, though it teaches the use of a great many tools. 
2. Itls not the aim of theSchool to make mechanics, 
8. Equal attention is paid to Literature, Mathematics, Science, Tool-work and Drawing. 
4. ‘There is no opportunity to earn money at the School. 
The Course of Study must be taken in regular order. 


Each day’s program has two hours tor shop-work and four for recitation and drawing. 


7. Boys with bad habits are not wanted and will not be retained, 


g 


a 


The full course of training inthe School covers three years. 
Graduates are prepared to enter a high-grade Technical School, to'gointo business, or to en- 


ter upon any occupation requiring a well disciplined mind and hand. 


A Catalogue, 


iving the Course of Study and Practice, the Theory and 


Method of the ‘School, with items of Fee, Expense, &c., together with sets of 
old Examinatioa Questions, will be sent on application. 


Cc. M. WOODWARD, Director. 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis, April 25, 1890. 





WANTEDS32= 
Newest& Choices 
FRUITS! 


Best Trees. Best Terms. Best Plan. 
Beat Outfit Free. Special Aids 
tor Beginners. 


Mo. Nursery Co., Louisiana, Mo. 





Western Fémale Seminary 
iss Leila S, McKee, Prin., Oxford, 0, 


Thirty- ate reer. Opens Sept. 8rd, 1890. 
Full Academic and Seminary courses. 
Complete coursesin Music, Elocution and 
Art. Students fitted for best Eastern Col- 
leges. Laboratory work in Sciences. 
Library, 5,000 volumes. Steam heat; 
Electric light; Healthful location. 

TERMS $180. PER YEAR. 








C.& A. Railroad, 


The Great Popular Route from 
ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 

And all points in the North and Northwest and 
to all Eastern cities, and from St. Louis to Kan - 
sas Oity and all points West. Oonnecting in 

Pullman Palace sleeping-cars. 
buffet cars, Palace ~cars. 
Horton Reclining-Chair Oars, extra 


See that your tickets reads via 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 


OC. H. Cmarrg.t, J, CHARLTON, 
General Manager. Gen'l Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
CHICAGO. 

D. BOWES, Gen. West.Pass. Agt., 
J. M. HUNT, City Pass. & Ticket Agt., 
117 N. Fourth Street, under Planters’ House, 





8ST. LOUIS, MO. 





EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 


= 

A 44 page Monthly Magazine Devoted to Edu- 
cation. 
Published by 

THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PUB- 

LISHING COMPANY, 

Birmingham, Ala. 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE is devoted to 


the educational interesta of the entire oe. 
Prominent edu Tepresen: 


cators, ting differen 
sections of the country. con contribute to its = 
umns, it contains jonal news of gen- 
eral interest to Southern re. Itis 
An Earnest Advocate of Popular Education. 

It is oes - vegan aid to teach- 
ers, and will fro: time contain articles 
on fuasticeh week inte s school-room. 

The Alabama Edition 
is the official organ of the eS 
of Education, and is endorsed by Alabama 
Educational The 


will 
be —~* epgeaage monthly twelve in the 


\_Dets—$L.00 « year, in edvance. sgh eee- 





9 k 
n’S x 
qgor* Cha 
Teachers’ Bureau, 
[Both Sexes.) 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, 
usi » etc., to , Schools, Families, 
and Churches, —_, Seen, Stenog - 
raphers, Copyists, to Business Firms. 
‘Recommends Schools to Parents. 


"2. 





The Jacksonville Southeastern Railway 
With the recently added Lines to 
Peoria, Pekin, Havana, Virginia, Peters- 
burg and Stations on these lines. now 
offers the Shortest line from the North 
to Spr ee § Jacksonville, Carlin- 
ville, May orvill 6, Pana, St. Louis, Van- 
dalia, Flora, Centralia and Mt. Vernon. 
‘all it comments with the 


Terre Haute, Tndinas olis. Pittsburg 
n, D. C., ew York, 
ie AL 


LL EASTERN CITIES. ot 
direct connecti 
fy. St dor, Counc Blatis nad all ‘Western 


ons via St. Louis, Kans 








